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AUDIT, SUPERVISION AND EDUCATION IN BENGAL 


By 


PROF, NIRMAL CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, 
Caloulta University 


Audit 


g Registrar performs the statutory duty of audit 
through the Co-operative Department. In 1938 the 
Government appointed the Chief Auditor from outside the 
Department. This appointment from outside constituted & 
departure from the traditional system of recruitment from within 
the service, The purpose of this new policy was “to improve 
the technique of co-operative audit with the help of the expert 
advice and under the direction of competent chartered 
accountant” (Annual SEPON on Co-operation, 1939), 


Besides the ‘Chief Auditor provision“has been made 
for 16 Divisional Auditor instead of 5 as heretofore. This was 
necessitated by the creation of 16 Co-operative Divisions in 
Bengal instead of 5. As all the vacancies has not been filled 
‘up, the number of Divisional Auditors working during the 
year ending 80th June, 1989 was only 8. The strength of the 
Auditors was 278 as against 241 of the previous year. The 
auditing staff had to go through a year of strain for two reasons. 
First instead of 16 Divisional Auditors constituting the full 
quota for the 16 divisions there were only 8. Secondly in view. 
of the deputation of large number of auditors in each batch 
to the Dum-Dtm Training Institute for training, the services 
of the-full strength of the staff were not available at any time 
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during the year. This naturally hampered the programme of 
work and puta heavy strain on the limited number of available 
apditors. 


Government expenditure on this head is met by an 
audit fee payable by all co-operative societies. The Registrar is 
empowered to exempt in certain circumstances from the payment 
‘of audit fees. Thus anti-malarial societies and sociéties less 
than eighteen months old are exempted from the payment of 
such fees. The expenses of auditing such societies are paid 
out of the revenues of the Co-operative Department. Certain 
urban societies and Central banks sre permitted by the 
Registrar to get their accounts audited by qualified, non-official 
auditors, who are selected from a list approved by the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies. 


Co-operative Societies are charged audit fees on the 
following scale : 


(1) Ten annas per Rs. 100/- of working capital subject 
to the maximum of Rs. 140/- in case GF & society other than 
a Central Society. 


(2) Five annas per Rs. 100/- of working capital abject 
to a maximum of Rs. 350/- in case of a Central Society. 


The total audit cess recovered from societies for the 
. year ending 380th June, 1989 was Rs. 2,40,459 as against 
\ Rs. 8,538,690 of the previous year. The actual expenditure on 
audit staff was Rs. 484,128. of which Rs. 4,59,656 was debited 
to audit cess in the proforma account, ‘There was an abnormal 
fall in the collection of audit cess mainly due to the depleted 
repaying capacity of the members of the‘agricultural societies. 
The short ‘collection necessitated s withdrawal from surplus 
audit cess fund to meet the deficit in the cost of auditors,’ 
The department has since taken’ steps to increase audit fees 
in Central Banks, urban Banks and special types of societies 
dealing with large capital and turnover and thereby to give 
relief to the agricultural credit societies. 


| Under the rules Central Banks advance the audit fees. 
payable by primary societies and then reglise from the latter: 
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-the amount advanced. The following problems are to be noted 
in this connection : 


(a) Central Banks which have felt the strain ‘of 
economic depression find it difficult in recen? years in 
making advance payment on behalf of their affiliated societies, 
, they also experience difficulty in ae their dues from 
‘the primary societies. 


(b) Some Central Banks and societies have more than 
once deliberately refused to pay audit fees on the ground that 
Government have failed to maintain an efficient audit service. 


(c) It has also been complained that the amount realised 
by way of audit fees has usually been (abnormal years excepted) 
in excess of what has been actually spent by the Government for 
the maintenance of the audit service. 


(d) Co-operative institutions have also felt that it is 
not fair to divert money realised for audit to other channels of 
expenditure as it is done usually. 


(e) Under the present system of assessment audit fees 
are charged on all assets realisable or dead. Coming to the 
depression and injudicious investments not a negligible part 
of the assets of many institutions appearing in the profit and 
loss account is practically non-existent. But audit fees are 
chargeable on them. This is a situation that the societies refuse 
to view with equanimity. l 

(f) Finally it is held in certain quarters that since audit 
is a statutory duty imposed on the Government the latter should 
undertake to bear all the cost of auditing. 


Two other problems have to be touched in connection 
with audit, First, there is hardly any separation of function so 
far as the -duty of the auditors is concerned. The audit staff 
has to perform various administrative duties over and above 
their usual work of audit. Such a non-separation of function, 
it has been argued, saps their efficiency and even adversely 
affects the requisite degree of independence and impartiality in the 
performance of their normal duties. The Floud Commission on 
Land Revenue in Bengal, in course of their weighty observation 
on the working of' co-operative institutions in the province, 
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emphasised the need of separating audit from supervision and 

control. The Madras Committee on co. operation definitely recom- 

mended “that the entire audit staff of the Department, should be 

constituted into a distinct branch; that there should be a differs 

entiation right through between the administrative branch and 

the audit branch of the department except in the person of the 

Registrar who willbe the head of both the branches.” The Béngal* 
Co-operative Societies Act, 1940 contemplates action on these 

lines. Section 80 of the Act proposes the constitution of an 

authority to Buperyisg working of co-operative societies. ~ ° 


In Bengal, ‘independent students of co-operation would 
like to go further than the Madras Report by removing altogether 
co-operative audit from the control of the Registrar. Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan Sarkar has suggested the creation of a separate 
Government department for the audit of co-operative societies 
and Land mortgage banks. Dr. J. P, Neyogi, University 
Professor of Economics argues as follows: “It is also difficult 
to reconcile oneself to the position under which the audit staff 
remains under the control of a department the- accounts of 
which. the auditors are called upon to scrutinise. Financial 
propriety requires that the staff should be removed from the 
control of the co-operative department. Audit of co-operative 
societies should be placed on the same footing as that of local 
bodies such as Municipalities and District Boards’ (“The Co- 
operative Movement in Bengal,” 1940.) 


Another problem that is mooted in this province is 
democratic control of audit through the agency of district audit 
Unions composed of representatives of Central Banks -and 
primary societies. This was the recommendation of the Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee. But weight of opinion 
seems to be in fayour of Pantulu’s conclusion in “Co-operation 
in India” (p.24) that democratic control of audit is bound to fail 
in India however successful it may have. been in Europe and 
elsewhere. 


Control, Inspection and: Supervision : 


The superior staff of the ~Co-operative Department 
consists of a Registrar and a Deputy Registrar. Below them 
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there are 16 Assistant Registrars. During the, year ending 30th 
June, 1939 the charges of five Divisional Assistant Registrars 
were split up into 16 small charges each comprising of one or 
more districts on the basis of number of societies. Besides these 
there was a special Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
(Industrial) maintained out of the Government of India grant 
for development of handloom industry. The total number of 
territorial Inspectors was 118 as against 84 of the last year. 
- The sanctioned strength of the service was 129 including one 
temporary Inspector employed in the audit of Provincial Bank 
and 10 Inspectors sanctioned for the supervision of Co-operative 
Rural Reconstruction Societies. The number of supervisors 
employed under Central Societies was 685 aa against 687 of the 
previous year. The cost of 10 supervisors maintained for 
irrigation societies was paid by Government. 


The duties of a supervisor in Bengal may be EE 
as follows : 


(1) To prepare property and debt Register for members 
of primary societies, 

(2) To assess normal credit and report on loan applica- 
tions, i 

(3) To make preliminary examination of accounts of 
primary societies and to verify Cash balances, 


(4) To educate people in the principles of co operation, 
(5) To rectify irregularities, 


(6) In recent-years supervisors have also been called 
upon to help in collection of debts. 


The staff employed by most Central Banks is ‘hopelessly 
inadequate to deal even with a fraction of these duties. In the 
year ending 80th of June, 1989 the number of agricultural 
societies including land mortgage banks was 27,581 and that of 
non-agricultural societies 2988 with a total membership of 
982310 persons. The total number of supervisors employed by 
the Central Banks was 685. So the. average number of members 


of societies entrusted fo each supervisor was approximately 
1861. 
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The duties of- Inspectors in Bengal may be summarised 
as: follows » . : as s 

-(a) Propaganda 

(b, Supervision 

-(¢) Super-audit 

Besides these main duties they ara to (d) assist in the 
reconstruction of bad societies and in the disposal of disputes 
referred to them by the Registrar (e) Inquiries under Section 35 
of the co-operative societies Act into the constitution working 
and financial condition of credit ‘societies are also conducted by 
Inspectors (f) Inspectors -have also been called upon to carry out 
the statutory audit of co-operative societies ; and (g) they are 
further required to assist Central Banks in collecting overdues, 
It will thus appear that Inspectors are expected or required to 
do a class of work that really belongs to the auditors and super- 
visors. “Ihe truth is’? remarks Dr. J. P. Niyogi, “that the 
distribution of function between inspectors, auditors and super- 
visors lacks definiteness and precision and has proceeded along 
haphazard lines. Work that should properly be done by auditorg 
has sometimes been assigned to inspectors. In the difficult 
years that followed’ the slump, inspectors had to take part in 
collection work. Propaganda, education of the people in co- 
Operative principles and general direction work that should form 
the principal duties of the inspectors one expected to be per- 
formed by- supervisions. ~All this vicious mixture of functions 
should cease, and work should be assigned to inspectors, 
auditors and supervisors according to @ well-planned scheme 
of reorganisation. It is true that functions like supervision, 
inspection and audit are closely allied and do not permit of a 
clear-cut division, - particularly -in the case of a rudimentary 
organisation like primary credit society. -But at the same 
time one cannot resist the conclusion that the distribution of 
function in this province has been the haphazard result of 
desparate attempts- to meet the exigencies -of transitory: 
Omera (“Co-operative Movement in Bengal,” 1940). 


Education 


The Government of Bengal was enabled to launch a; 
scheme of training in Co-operation through the good offices of 
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the Government of India who allocated” to this province a sum 
of Rs. 8,16,750 for training the staff of the Department and 
Operative Societies and office bearers of the Societies. . 


The scheme of training approved , by the Government 
of India was adopted in Bengal with slight modifications and 
came into operation with effect from the Ist April,1937. The 
scheme provided, in the frst instance, for the training of the 
following classes of employees for periods noted against each 
class : 


(1) Divisional Auditors and Inspectors 4 months 
(2) Auditors i 8 
(8) Supervisors of Central Banks a i 


(4) Managers, Secretaries, Asst. 
Secretaries, and other paid 
employees of Central Bank and 
Urban Banks. 2 months 


The Training Institute is situated at Dum Dum close to 
the city and connected with it by Railway and Bus Services. 
The location of the Institute thus combines the advantages of 
rural atmosphere and of proximity to an intellectual and business 
centre, 


The teaching staff now . consists of a Principal 4 
Inspector instructors and 4 Auditor Instructors. The office 
staff of the Principal are one assistant and one typist. 


For the Training of each class of emplyees indicated 
above syllabuses have been prepared and approved, by the 
Government. The Principal course of study is as follows : 


1. Theory of co-operation and history 

of the Development of Co-operation 
9. Co operative Practice and Procedure 
8, Co-operative Laws, Rules and Byelaws 
Aspects of Land Laws 


Principles of Economics with special ‘reference to 
Rural Economics and Banking 


p p 
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6. Accountancy ; 
7. Principles‘of Auditing. a 

Extension lectures by experts, study of actual rural 
reconstruction work on co-operative lines and first hand study 
of rural problems form a part of the course. The Institute has 
been able to provide for a fairly good stock of books for the 
use of the employees under training through the courtesy of 
the Bengal Co-operative Alliance. Finally, there are arrangment 
for outdoor games. 


Regular classes are held~5 days in the week, saturday 
being set apart for written exercise and debates on co-operation 
and raral welfare. 


At the end of the course of trainining an examination 
is held on the subjects specified above. There is provision for 
an aditional paper on the general knowledge of the examinees 
regarding those aspects of rural problems on which extension 
lectures are delivered by experts. Successful candidates are 
arranged in order of merit and those who secure 75% of the 
marks are declared to have persed with distinction. 


The Institute has also undertaken at the request of 
Heads of other departments to train up officers of their 
departments. Up to december 1940 twenty Assistant Publicity 
Officers of the Public Information Department have received 
training in two batches: 


- 


The two houses at Dum Dum where the Institute is 
situated have been rented at Rs. 870/-. The total cost incurred 
on account of the Institute till March 1940 of trainining 831 
officers amounts to Rs. 1,22,816/18/3. The estimate of cost 
for 1940-41, and 1941-42 is Rs. 64,406. Thus the total cost up 
to the end of the financial year 1941-42 will be Rs.- 1,86,728. 


The Co-operative Department has submitted to Govern- 
ment a scheme of training of the office-bearers and members of 
co-operative societies within the year 1941-42. For this -purpose 
20 sets of Instructors, each set composed of two (one trained 
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Auditor and one trained Supervisor) are proposed to be 
employed. Hach of the instructoral units will move from 
centre to centre to impart instructions to the Secretaries - of 
the village societies. The training of Secreties is proposed to 
be completed by December 1941. - The Instructors will also 
educate the ordinary members of societies by addressing them 
at special classes. The cost of training the office-bearers and 
members of co-operative societies will be met out of the balance 
of Rs, 1,29,027 out of the Government’ of India grant of 
Rs. 8,15,750. 


It is being felt in co-operative circles that in some shape 
or other the training arrangements should be given a permanent 
basis. Training on proper lines will not only add to the 
efficiency of the Department but wil also ensure the progress 
of Co-operation in the province. Permanent institute might 
also undertake to arrange for refresher courses for all concerned 
in order that the knowledge of trained men may be brought 
up to date. l i 


REORGANISATION OF THE HANDLOOM INDUSTRY ON 
CO-OPERATIVE BASIS IN BENGAL ` 


By 
z P. G. SEN, 


Asst. Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal (Industrial) g 


rior to the scheme sponsored by the Government of India 
for the improvement of the handloom industry, the 
co-operative department of this Province had brought into being 
several co-operative industrial unions at some of the important 
weaving centres where the credit movement had found a footing, 
with the identical object but without the initial backing by the 
state in the shape of outright grants so essentially necessary for 
their successful operation by providing the requisite expert 
technical advice, improved appliances, measures for standardi- 
sation of their products and marketing facilities. These unions 
were managed by the non-official co-operators who were more or 
less associated with the credit movement. Having very little 
business experience and technical skill, these unions generally 
worked as financing agencies of the weavers. It was not possible 
for the organisations to make any impression on textile market 
owing to productions being below standard in quality but higher 
in price, 

It was thought expedient that all the local weavers 
within the area of operation of these unions, within or outside 
the movement, should first be properly organised and trained in 
the -latest methods of weaving and dyeing before undertaking 
production for commercial purpose. Warned by their past 
experience, the department therefore first took up an elaborate 
programme of training in order to prepare the field for future 
production according to proper marketable standard by stimule- 
ting the productive activities of the demoralised weavers. 


The annual grant from the Government of India was 
allotted to the Unions from 1985-86 according to the capacity of 
each Union and society to utilise them to the fullest extent and to 
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earn a profit, The distribution of the grant was made from year to 
year‘as the department had to satisfy itself that the initial train- 
ing and demonstration had the desired result and that the recipients 
were fully prepared and made fit to keep the constituerft weavers 
fully and properly employed, and that the subsidies would and 
could be actually applied to such an extent and degree as to 
lead these Unions and societies towards becorfling self supporting 
in the near future. The following table ‘A’ will show the amount 
of grant available for demonstration and distributed during the 
years 1985-86 to 1989-40, as also the progress made in imparting 
training and demonstrations. 





Table “A” 
Amount recd. No. of demonstr. No. of Nos. of 
Year for demons, looms & appliances demonstration weavers receiv- 
purpose supplied given training * 
1935-38 4400 15 Jacquard & 71 288 
semi-automatic 
looms 
1938-37 s.s 20 Jacquards & 873 2208 
semi-automatic 
looms 
1937-38 is pa 665 2322 
1938-39 8500 10 Automatic 742 2144 
looms 
1939-40 2600 15 Automatic 820 1684 
looms 


Out of Rs. 2.830/- spent for the purchase of dyeing equipments, 
small scale dyeing factories have been started at Bankura, 
Alamdanga, Naogaon, Chowmohani, Dum Dum and Nalta, 


A good deal of preliminary work had to be undertaken 
to reorganise the weaving industry on a productive footing and 
a good portion of the grant to be spent on propaganda, demonstra- 
tion and training. An analysis of the Government grant of 
Rs. 2,92,677/- spent up-to the year 1989-40 would reveal that 
15'74 of the total grant had been utilised in providing the Unions 
with working capital, 183% for machinaries and equipments, 
10°4% for propaganda and marketing 25°6y as grant to Bengal 


+ Each year’s figures include the common weavers who attended the training 
centres for more than one year. 
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Home Industries Association and the rest for the maintenance 
.of,a technical staff and meeting the cost of itap imen which 
+ worked out as 30% of the total grant. 


The total number of weavers forming the primary bocie- 
ties at 30-6-40 was roundly 6,000 out of which 8,500 members 
have gradually availed themselves of the facilities offered a 
the scheme. 

The total value of raw materials supplied to the weavers 
through co-operative societies and Unions and utilised each 
year-is shown in the following table. 


Table “B” 
_ Value of raw materials § *Value of finished goods sold. 

|" Year ~~ consumed. l D i 
aa * Rg. Rs. 

1935—86 88,946 57,745 
„1936—37 48,781 - 68,869 
_, 1987—38 42,882 66,449 

1938—39 — 41,6165 , 87,022 p 

1939-40 73,807 | 140,249 


rimerni 


_ *Includes goods produced from yarn obtained from other sources. 


The raw materials are supplied to the Unions by the 
Provincial Society according to demand which varies with 
season.. The finished products of superior standard are 
generally disposed of through the Provincial Society- at the 
Calcutta-market and the coarser textiles are consumed locally. 
It may be noted here that the improved variety of -textiles are 
produced according to the specifications of the Provincial Society 
under the direct supervision of the hand loom staff attached to 
every union and provided out of the G/I grant. The: extent of 
raw materials supplied and goods sold by the Provincial Society 
is indicated in the table ‘C’ below. 


Table “0” 
Yéar ~ Value of Value of mate- Value of order No. of designs 
; goods sold rials supplied secured by M.O. introduced by Desr, 
a _ Rs. Rs. Rs. . No.. 

1835—36 655000 28745 14038 40° 
1986-37 489 15000 ` 15013 "120 
1987—-88 49910 144 9521 150 
1938—89 53176 2098 27600 150 


1939—40 65238 8142 110 
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` Tt is however apparent from the above statement that since 
the initiation of the scheme the Unions have been able to keep 
the weavers increasingly employed and that the production has 
multiplied at least twice at the close of 1989 — 40. : 


The textiles woven for local consumption were chiefly 
coarse napkins, mosquito nets, saris, chaddars and in certain areas 
lungis used exclusively by the rural people. Dacca and Bagerhat 
were the only centres which could produce textiles used by 
the upper classes. But these could hardly make any headway 
against the finer and at the same time cheaper mill-made fabrics. 
The handloom staff employed out of the Govt. of India grant 
therefore began with training the weavers in using the improved 
appliances and producing finer fabrics not only in their old lines 
but in new varieties as well. The Designer attached to the 
handloom staff has so far introduced 570 new designs out of 
which 450 have been successfully adopted, and the Weaving 
Experts have assisted the local weavers in producing them 
according to the specifications supplied by the Marketing officer, 
By the use of the improved appliances where introduced and the 
assistance of the weaving supervisors in the producing centres 
included in the scheme, the weavers have now been able to sell 
their finished products at local markets and at Calcutta through 
the Marketing Society without any difficulty. The cost of pro- 
duction having become lower than before and the quality up 
to standard, there is no longer any dumping of unsaleable goods 
either with the Unions or the Provincial Society. The Bagerhat 
Union has been supplied with a sizing and calendering machine 
and has thus been enabled to produce attractive textiles at a 
much lower cost than before when they had to use mercerised 
yarn to secure the requisite degree of finish at a much higher 
cost. 


The question of supply of yarn at the cheapest possible 
rate has assumed considerable importance in view of its tremen- 
dous possibilities in determining the cost of production. At 
present, yarn is purchased at wholesale rate by the Provincial 
Society and the Unions from the Calcutta dealers, and distributed 
to the primary weavers at cost price plus the actual transit 
charges. By this arrangement the weavers have got the benefit 


~ 
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of the margin between the wholesale and the retail rate which 
comes to about three to five per cent. Ifthe Provincial Society 
arid the Unions were enabled to obtain their supply of yarn 
direct from the mills by eliminating the chain of middlemen 
already in possession of the market, the handloom industry will 
deyelop by leaps and bounds. The project requires a very large 
capital and needs careful attention with the other aspects of the 
main question of revival of the handloom industry. 


These Unions were at the time generally working ata 
loss and a substantial portion of their capital was frozen. This 
position was mainly due to an extremely unsatisfactory pro- 
ductive capacity of the weavers and -want of an expert staff on 
the spot to -assist in and supervise production on business 
methods. The table ‘D’ below shows separately the amount 
of.share capital, borrowed capital and its sources, Government 
grants or advances on account of working capital received, 
by a Unions and societies. 


Table “D” 


pe EEA EARE EESAN EERE EEEE E EEEE 
Name of Union > Paid up share Loans and deposits held at Working capi- 


capital the end of 1938-39 tal from Govt, 
of India 
inane (in 
Prov. Govt. cluding Prov. Grant 
on Co-op. Bank 
1. Prov. Society 5,050 ` 28,750 = 30,000 
2, “Alamdanga 
: (recognised) 58 en — 4,000 + 2,000 
3. Bankura 10,383 — 40,196 4,000 
4, Dacca 1,11,156 — 4,388,878 6,000 
5. Chittagong 
_ (recognised) 130 — — 3,000 
6. Chowmohani . 8,316 — 52,106 1,000 
7. Naogaon 5,850 — 26,5553 2,000 
8; Nalta - ' 
(Est. in 1938) 520 me 5,000 2,000 
9. Dum Dum 
(Est. in 1938) 86 p == 2,044 8,386 
10. Bagerhat 92,521 —- ' 9,7197 — 
“ 7" 7" did 59,799 - . Old 67,197 


Po. o- ‘New 82,722 New 30,000 
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In regard to the possibilities of the weaving societies or 
Unions rawing their capital independently of Government grants 
and advanzes, the table ‘D’ above shows that assOciations ware 

able to secure the requisite working capital but couldenot utilise 
the same euccessfully owing ieee) to the difficulties mentioned 
above. 


Sc long these abnormal conditions per&ist, these societies 
will have 30 depend largely on the subventions by the State tor 
their future operations. 

In distributing the G/I grant, the possibilities of each 
union for future improvement were carefully kept in view, and 
those whieh were considered to be hopeless of recovery were left 
out of comsideration. Asa matter of fact, the Dacca, Chittagong 
and the Alamdanga Unions were wound up for these reasons 
and so far, 3 new unions were formed in these localities for 
operation with a clean slate. Itis therefore gratifying to place 
on record that on the result of the business done with this 
grant, no loss has been incurred any where and consequently no 
bad debts. 


The Bankura and the Bagerhat were the two typical 
producers - unions and had already made a name in the market 
but nevertheless worked at a loss. The largest number of 
looms were supplied to the members of the Bankura Union 
and are .being worked properly undér the supervision - and 
guidance of the local hand loom staff. The Bagerhat union 
which has worked on factory basis has been provided with a 
sizing ani calendering plant as it is the only Union at present 
which can utilise it-with profit. : 


‘In all thé areas taken up by the handloom staff the 
local weavers have retrived their lost craftsmanship -and ‘are 
beginning to appreciate the benefits of co-ordinated production. 
There is therefore no doubt that the new movement has started 
well, but in view of the uncertainties of the present market and 
growing competition outside, it needs careful piloting for another 
term. so that the newly revived industry can hold its own 
independently. In order further to accelerate the progress, 
operations involving & larger capital outlay, and the application 
of improved weaving appliances on a more extensive scale are 
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called for. When these are made available, all the unions and 
societies can be expected to be self supporting in another five 
years, though the maintenance of the special staff and assistance 
of improved appliance will have to be continued further, accord- 
ing as the position at that time will justify. 


The total amount made available so far out of the G/I 
grant for supply ôf improved appliances was Rs. 10,500/- exclu- 
sive of Rs. 19,000/- .for two sizing and calendering plants. The 
former amount was utilised in supplying improved looms and 
appliances fo weavers on hire purchase system at a cost of Rs. 
75/- each repayable in two years. So far, 98 improved looms 
have been supplied under this arrangement among the weaver 
members in Dacca, Bankura, Naogaon and Alamdanga areas 
and also to the Women’s Co-operative Industrial Home, Nalta 
Co-operative Industrial Union and Dhanikhola Milan Samaj 
at Mymeénsingh, Besides the Bagerhat, Naogaon, Alamdanga 
Unions and the Women’s Co-operative Industrial Home have 
each an ‘annexe for weaving demonstration as a permanent feature 
where 4 to 10 improved looms have been installed for the 
benefit of the weavers. And finally looms have been allotted 
to ‘such weavers as have been fully trained in their use in areas 
where finer textiles are produced. 


i ' It-may be mentioned here that in this Province the 
quality of fabrics varies in different producing centres, and while 
some weaving centres are reputed for finer fabrics, other areas 
have scrupulously adhered to weaving coarse textiles for several 
generations. The distribution of improved looms was thus 
restricted for the time being to areas where the weavers actually 
produce or could easily be trained to produce improved varieties 
of fabrics with such looms. l 


BIRBHUM THE LAND OF SCARCITY 
By 


G. C. BHATTACHARYYA, MA. _ 
Divisional Auditor of Co-operative Societies 


ayn this land of showers, Birbhum is the region of 

Ion The average rainfall in Bengal is 75 inches. 
The Himalayan terrai is her most showered region, where lies 
the, district of Jalpaiguri with an annual rainfall of 144 inches, 
Next to this, come the coastal districts of Chittagong and 
Noakhali with an annual rainfall of 120 inches per year, 
Buckerganj and Khulna have got little less than 100 inches each, 
whilst Birbhum’s quote is 50 inches per year, and this year 
God’s graceful presents were not more than 25 inches. 


_In shape the district looks like an isosceles triangle 
bisected by a Railway line. It covers an area of 1748 sq. miles 
and in the census of 1981 its population rose to 947564 souls 
and in the census of 1941, the population may increase by 14 lac 
more. The pressure on soil appears to be about 560 persons per 
square mile of a people who depend purely on agriculture. 


It may sound strange when one says that the district has 
many rivers.” The Ajaya, the More, the Kopai, the Sal, the 
Hingla and the Dwarka are the rivers which flow through this 
small area. The biggest of them is the Ajaya which passes 
along its Southern boundary. ; 


’ To a ‘traveller the rivers will look more like a shallow 
and @-narrow current making a slow and cheerless way through 
huge beds of sands. A boat is æ rare sight in these rivers 
though local legends say that the Ajaya was once navigable, 
And to-day a boat can be seen on the Ajaya during the rains 
passing in isolated loneliness with some small articles. During 
rains they are furious and the discharge of water is voluminious 
but—the peasantry require no water at that time—whben they 
are in need of water the flow ebbs away. So as a means of 
communications—these rivers are defunct nor they water the 
dried fields in times of cultivation. 


3 
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Distribution of the people over varicus trades and pro- 
fessions will through a flood of light upon their economic life. 
it stands thus :— 


© ~ 
Agriculture Industry, Profession Domes- 


fishing ex- and public Public tic 
ploitation of trade and administra- force. ser- Others. Total. 
raw materials. tion. vice. 


64:20 9°87 180 56 1706 701 100 


transport. 


Industry, trade and commerce play an insignificant part 
in the life of the people. The district was once famous for its 
cloth manufacture—it has declined now. Its silk industry is on 
its last legs. Lac was one of its most important cottage industry 
at one time. A large part of the population in and about 
Illambazar depended upon the manufacture of lac and its bye- 
products. The big village is now in ruins and the population 
has resorted to agriculture. Manufacture of Iron as cottage 
industry has also declined. Trades which are lost have got no 
substitutes. Agriculture, being the last straw on Camel’s back, 
has been resorted to by the people, after loosing their age-long 
hereditary crafts. Many countries in the west have got even & 
larger population dependent on agriculture. - Thus :— 


aans 


In U. 8. A. Res. 87 per cent are dependent on agriculture, 
35 Rumania 80 5 o yo » ” ae 
? Poland : 76 kd ” n 2) 9? +B 
jj Lithunia 19 ” ”? ” 19 99 93 


Agriculture in those countries reached a3 commercial 
stage and conditions of cultivation differ widely from those of 
Birbhum. There the large farming under modern machinery 
is getting out of land her utmost whilst the art of cultivation 
is stationary ‘here. Here the cultivator is using the same 
patriarchal ' plough since the days of Manu, looking to the sky 
for rains with tow skeleton bullocks to plough his 2 acres. He 
is without manure save cow-dung and his seeds are of worse 
kinds. He has no higher ambition in life. Whilst illiteracy 
and debts have crippled his broader out-look. Such is the 
condition of cultivation and of the man behind the plough. 
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‘No nation in modern times has grown rich from 
Bericulture pursuits alone. Montague-Chelmsford Report 
characterises agriculture in India as a precarious occupation.. 
There is no profit and the indebtedness of the peasantry is 
growing. Although U.S.A. and Canada are the greatest food- 
growing countries, Their main source of wealth lies “not in 
their fields, forest and mines but in their factonjes.” 


Position of agriculture. 


The total area of the district is 11,15498 acres of this 
795168 acres are under plough. Acreage under different czopa 
may be gathered from details below :— 


Acres :— 
Rice... 715221 
Sugarcane... 10920 
Oil seeds nasses. 5044 


Condiment & spices 

Fibres Dyes, 

Fodder crops, drugs 63978 
Fruits & Vegetables 

Food crops. Non-food 

crops. 


Total ........ 796168 acres. 





Rice contributes over 98 per cent of the total cultivated 
area. Here Aman crop is grown. Acreage of Aus crop is quite 
negligible and only 15 percent of paddy cultivation. 


Area yielding two crops is only 4 p. c of the cultivable 
area. Aman being transplanted, requires water at every stage. 
Of the total cropped area only 89:4 percent has some sort of 
irrigation, and cultivation of the 60 p œ of the area is a gamble 
with rain. 


Size of tenancies :-— 


A comparision with France may give us an idea of the 
condition of the cultivators, : a R E es 
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France:-—Rampurhat Sub-division. Sadar Sub-division. 
Under 5 acres 10 p. c of the 961 p. c. of the peasants. 
. 94°2 of the peasants, 


@ 
from 6 to 15 ” 16 T ” 36 Ps sy ay 52 yy yo» 
” 15 to 25 » 40 » 2 PCa sy y ‘4 97 39) o» 
Over 25 acres 35 y w Ch a ay ay a5. 39. a 


The figures demonstrate that small-sized tenancies are 
the rule in Birbhum as against large sized ones in European 
countries. The pressure of population is 187 per square miles 
in: France whilist in Birbhum it is over 500. Percentage living 
on agriculture is 88 in France against 64in Birbhum. - The 
standard of life of the French peasantry is much higher and 
they have more than one string to their bow. Another gloomy 
picture is that cultivation of Aman requires not more than 90 
days’ labour: ins year. So for 9 months the pepole have got no 
work and they remain idle, This means waste of labour and 
a cause of poverty. This enforced idleness on such a vast 
population is pathetic indeed! In the Census of 1941, the 
population of -the district has increased by 1$ lac making the 
total figure over 1] lacs against 94 lacs of 1981. It will increase 
the pressure on soil and bring poverty and degradation—if no 
solution is made. It is estimated by the economists that no 
agricultural country can maintain more than 250 people per 
square mile and such a high pressure in a district like Birbhum 
ig alarming. ‘The art of cultivation being stationary whilst 
population is increasing without any subsidiary occupation— 
these-conditions will lead to Diminishing returns from soil and 
operation of Malthus’s law on population. Famine, scarcity, 
poverty and epidemic will be chronic and the cruel Nature will 
take away the superfluous population increasing’ the human 
miseries and try to maintain an equilibrium between production 
and consumption, 


Man always overcame nature and established his supre- 
macy. Necessity has always been the mother of invention in 
the history of man. New settlers of Australia invented Artesian 
wells to solve the scarcity of water. - The energy with which 
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America constructed her railways and called into existence on 
the naked prairie towns and towns into cities and cities into 
world famous hives of wealth and industry is marvellous indeéd.. 
It was her special contributions to Political Economy. » 


In the Punjab and Sind where there are no tanks and 
rainfall is scarce—irrigation is of utmost importance for agri- 
culture. Canals are the most important form Òf irrigation there. 
Previously canala were irrigated as a measure against famine 
and now they are irrigated for productive purpose also. A 
monumental example of irrigati.n is that of Sukkar Barrage in 
Sind. The cost of construction was 20°04 crores. It was 
opened in January 1932. The total area irrigated was 27,700000 
acres in 1938-384. The acreage under wheat and cotton were 
ten lacs and 54 lacs respectively. The area irrigated was the 
largest in the Punjab. The prosperity of Layalpur, Montogomary 
and other cannal colonies are due to irrigation, What was once 
a treeless waste has now been converted into luxuriant fields, 
In the words of Sir, M. R. Darling, “these canals have in fact 
opened for the Punjab an era of prosperity undreamt of in the 
past.” 658 years ago export of wheat from the Punjab was not 
more than 24 lac tons a year and now it exceeds over a million 
tons. 


During my tour in the Punjab I had an opportunity 
to witness some of these canals, These artificial streams bring 
joy, luxuriance and. pleasant brecze to this treeless tract. What 
was possible in other parts of the world is also possible in 
Birbhum. People, can bring back its fertility, if they exert 
themselves. That agriculture cannot afford to depend solely on 
rains was known in the past—aud the benevolent public dotted 
the district with ennumerable tanks out of religious sentiments, 
These tanks are now dried and they are not re-excuvated, The 
descendants of these generous race are dead to the sentiment of 
their ancestors, and like to spend their days in metropolis for 
an enjoyment of the amenities of a big city, while continued 
droughts have threatened the very existence of the people—who 
are allowing in starvation, poverty and ignorance, Indeed 
absenteeism had been the cause of ruin of many happy villages 


of Bengal. 0, 
Q\’ N 
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Co-operative irrigation societies have done some work, 
and if1un on proper lines can save millions from poverty’s tears. 
They are also lacking in finance, But all eyes have turned 
towards More’s scheme which alone can cure the ills of Birbhum, | 


The plan is pending with the Government but an outline 
may be given below — 


A dam of about 100 ft. high from the bed of the Moré 
will be constructed at Masanjore in Dumka connecting two 
hillocks on both sides. The water spread will help irrigation, 
Rabi irrigation will be effectéd from the water of this reservoir. 
The main well will be constructed at Khatanga 5 miles above 
Suri and Canals will be constructed on both sides, These cannals 
will pass over all the small rivers of the district from the 
Pagla on the north to the Kopai on the south. ‘The total 
irrigable area will be 4 lacs of acres of which 24 lacs will be 
of Birbhum district 1} lac acres of Murshidabad and } lac 
acres of Burdwan. The cost has been estimated at 2} crores 
of rupees. This gigantic scheme cannot be worked out without 
state aid. The irrigation Minister Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy 
visited Suri in February last and gave asympathetic response. This 
illustrious Bengalee hails froma family which is too well-known 
for its generosity. He can save to-day this land of Joydeb, 
Chandidas and Nityananda Mahaprobhu—from sterility and 
annihilation and immortalise himself in the history of the land. 


: THE REHABILITATION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN C. P. AND BERAR 


n October, 19388 the Berar Co-gperative Enquiry 
Committee was appointed by the Government of the 
Central Provinces and Berar with a view to examine the position 
of the co-operative movement in the province, to suggest ways 
and means fora more remunerative management of the laws 
acquired by central banks and to make proposals for financial 
accommodation to the central banks which were badly in need 
of it. The committee’s survey disclosed the appaling condition 
of the co-operative movement in general, and of the central 
banks in particular. It was found that the total deficit of all 
the banks amounted to Rs. 16:14 lakhs. The area of land in 
possession of the banks amounted to 49,712 acres, and that 
in possession of societies to 4,793 acres, the estimated value of 
these lands being Rs. 25°57 and Rs. 2.77 lakhs respectively. 
The assets of 5 of the 12 banks were less than the liabilities and 
the remaining 7 banks showed on paper some excess of assets 
over liabilities. The causes of this deplorable condition of the 
Banks appear to be; in the analysis of the Committee's 

Report :— l 
(&) Heavy financing before and during the boom period 

aud more on the basis of assets than on the paying capacity. 


(b) Failure to strike the overdues on the head, the 
moment they appeared. l 


(c) Speculative reliance on &@ possible appreciation of 
land values. 

(d) Fall in the’ values of lands beyond all expectations. 
Asa corollary to fallin values of lands the -letting values also’ 
have gone down thus adversely affecting the banks which had 
large tracts of land to lease out, 


(e) Inter-locking of the short-term capital derived from 


deposits in the purchase of lands which now form the bulk of the 
assets of the banks. 
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(£) Fallin cash recoveries partly owing to depression and 
partly owing to factions and mischievous propaganda, and partly 
owing to deliberate withholding. 


(g? Negligible income from land not sufficient even to 
pay land-revenue. 


(h) Dependance upon the Provincial Bank for financial 
accommodation. j 


Outlined below are the main items of recommendations, 
suggested by the Committee to meet the situation :— 


1. a) Suspension of the constitution ofall central banks 
till the disposal of the land in the possession by an order passed 
under Rule 14 (i) by the Registrar, and management of the 
affairs of the banks by a Central Board consisting of the Registrar 
or his nominee, the Managing Director of the Provincial Bank or 
his nominee, and four persons from amongst the share-holders of 
the central banks in Berar to be nominated by the Registrar. 


(b) The affairs of each central bank to be placed in charge 
of an officer, assisted by the local advisory committees consisting 
of this officer, the Registrar or his nominee and three persons to 
be nominated by the Registrar. 


2. The liability to share-holders viz. the share capital 
and the undistributed dividend should for the present noti:be 
taken into account as a liability for the purpose of estimating 
the deficits. If eventually after the claims of all the present 
creditors have been met, there is any surplus the value of the 
shares will bs restored; but till then the value of the shares 
should be considered as ntl and they should not be redeemed, 
It is. not necessary to write off the share capital from the 
books immediately. > 


8. The Provincial Bank should for the’ present write 
down its claim by Rs. 10 lakhs. Itis not necessary to write off 
this amount permanently but it should be understood that the 
Central Banks will pay this amount only after all the remaining 
liabilities to the present creditors have been met in full and there 
isẹ surplus. Till then, it follows that no interest will be charged 
on this amount, This amount should be distributed among the 
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weakened central banks in proportion to the present eitimated 


deficits in their assets after ignoring the liability to the a 
holders. 


4, Infuture thé interest on the remaining debt due to 
the Provincial Bank should be reduced to 8 p.c. and this debt 
must be compulsorily converted into debentures. 


5. All the present deposits shall be converted int 
debentures for a term of 30 years. The interest on these deben- 
tures should be paid at 8 per cent. Boththe principal of, and 
the interest on these debentures should be guaranteed by the 
Government, The Committee has stated that if Government 
is not prepared to give such a guarantee, it would prefer imme- 
diate liquidation of banks to deferred liquidation by the process 
of conversion into debentures without such guarantee. 


6. The lands owned by the Central Banks at present 
should be sold by running a lottery. Even after that, it is 
po-sible that some lands will remain and some more land will 
have to be acquired infuture. These lands should be sold by 
auction, failing that, on the hire purchase system and failing 
even that they shall be leased out till it-is possible to sell them. - 


7. The Government should make an annual grant of 
a lakh to meet the deficit in the running expenses of the Central 
Banks till the lands are disposed of by the Central Banks. 


8. The debts due from members not only of working 
societies but also of societies under liquidation, should be scaled 
down by a process of conciliation, and the additional deficit 


caused by this conciliation which is estimated at Rs. 25 lakhs 
should be borne by Government. 


In September 1989, the Provincial Government published, 
in a Communique, its conclusions on the Recommendations of 
‘the Berar Co-operative Enquiry Committee. In March 1 940 
these conclusions were supplemented by another Communique 
in view of the altered financial condition due to the outbreak 
of war and the consequent rise in the price of cotton, Berar’s 
‘staple money crop, and the concomittant appreciation of land 
‘Value iñ the province. Unable to accept the proposals of the 

4 
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Enquiry Committee the Government decided to enact legislation 
amending the Cooperative Societies Act. The important 
‘departures from the existing conditions are :— 


e 2 
; = (i) The Registrar has been given power to propose 
& compromise or arrangement between a society and its creditors. 


(ii) It hag been provided that the agreement of not 
less than three fourths in value of the creditors present either 
in person or by proxy at a meeting of the creditors should on 
confirmation by the Registrar be sufficient for a valid compromise 
or arrangement, provided that the assenting creditors represent 
not less than 51 per centin value of all the creditors, the 
statutory peciod of notice of meeting being extended to 
80 days.. 


a The Registrar of Co operative Societies will as soon as 
practicable .call meetings under the new Act of the creditors of 
such Central Banks as find themselves in difficulties and will 
put before them, proposals; for a compromise or arrangement. 
It is expected that the arrangement would include payment 
pro rata of as much as is practicable and legally permissible out 
of the cash and liquid reserves of banks, including their 
reserve fund and the reserve fund of the societies affiliated to 
them. “Creditors will thu hus, secure to themselves the benefit of 
existing liquid resources.” As for the balance, the Registrar 
will undertake to examine the affairs of each bank with a view 
to ascertaining whether any reasonable scheme of rectification 
or rehabilitation can be devised. Such examination will be made 
as expeditiously as the circumstances permit, and in any case 
within & period of three years. „It is further considered that 
in this scheme of rehabilitation Tepaymenis by members should 
be .spread over as short a period as possible, with due regard 
to the interests of the creditors and that such period should not 
In any case exceed 20 years. VRestriction of the duration of 
payments is in the interest both of the creditors and of the 
members of the societies in the present circumstances. 

The question of the glut of land in possession of banks 
and societies which is one of the prime causes leading to the 
present: deterioration in the position of banks may be considered. 


F- 
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Manifestly no hard and fast direction can be given regarding 
the disposal or method of management of these lands. None 
of the possible alternatives, eg. sale, lease for such terms as 
may be suitable, or hire purchase is therefore guled out. 
Management of large landed property is partly a technical 
matter and in order to assist banks in these respects the 
Provincial Government is prepared, if necessary, to make 
available the services of an expenences revenue Officer for the 
purpose, 


And here the much debated question of direct financial 
assistance by the Provincial Government to the Co-operative 
movement comes directly in issue, In this matter 
the Provincial Government adheres to the position set forth 
in the Communique, dated the 9th September 1989. ~The 
Government wishes to make it entirely clear that no moral or 
legal obligation for the present crisis or for the financial losses 
of Co-operative institutions rests upon it.“ In this statement 
of factual position the Government is fortified by the opinion 
of the eminent authorities who have been consulted by it and 
not one of the argumants to the contrary to which the attention 
of the Provincial Government has been drawn has shaken its 
belief in the essential correctness of this position. As stated in 
the earlier communique, ‘payments made by Government 
under the guarantee will of course be a charge on, and re- 
coverable out of, the future profits of the Central Bank 
concerned. “Further the Provincial Government is prepared to 
grant an annual subsidy not exceeding one lakh of rupees 
for not more than three years in the first instance, to meet the 
deñcit, if any. In the earliar communique it was limited to Rs. 
50,000 a year, but in its desire to help out the Co-operative 
movement in its present difficulties Government is prepared to 
enhance this figure to rupees one lakh. |, 


As for the future management of the banks the 
Provincial Government recognises that the desire of the creditors 
for an assurance that in the future the banks will be managed 
on sound lines, that their assets will be properly conserved and 
realised, is only natural. Possibly the most suitable method 
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of achieving this-object would be to secure due representation 
on the manggement_of_the Cer Central Bank s of all the interests 
<eoncerned viz, the creditors, the Pr € 
‘gociatios , and share-holders. The Registrar or : suitable 
nominee on his behalf not below a certain rank can also 
‘perhaps with advantage be given a place in the management. 
-Thus reconstituted, the management should command the 
confidence of the investing public as well asof the members 
of societies and ensure business like an efficient management. 


A word is also necessary regarding the future financing 
of good societies or of societies which it may be possible 
re-organise. Several methods have been suggested to 
Government. All such schemes need further cxamination 
in consultation with the Provincial Bank. This__.examination 
will be taken in hand without delay. It may, however be 
stated here that provided that the Provincial Bank is prepared 
to co operate, the Provincial Government is prepared to 
give assistance up to one lakh of rupees in a form to be settled 
between it and the bank. 


In the instructions drawn up for the gnidance of the 
staff which will be engaged on rehabilitation enquiry special 
emphasis has been laid upon :— 


; (a) Principles for elimination of members : 


i. members who have been wilful ee or have 
been guilty of dishonest actions i 


il, members who refuse to mortgage or surrender 
their immovable property or an adequate portion of it. 


iii. members who have no or negligible repaying 
capacity ; 


(b) Prinoiples for elimination of socisties : 


i. Societies whose liquidation proceedings are in progress 
except when they can prove their fitness for reconstruction. 


ii, Societies which are not willing to accept terms. 
offered by the Reconstruction officer, 
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(c) Valuation of assets :- ; 
Before proceeding to make the valuation of lands, 

the Enquiring Officer is advised to take the following, 

precaution :— - ° -- 


i he should verify the records and ascertain the 
ownership of lands and the nature and extent of interest of the 
member in the particular land. s 


li, the enquiring officer should see whether the 
members are in actual possession of the land shown as owners 
in, the records, 


iii, enquiries should be made to know if there is any 
encumbrance on the land. 


iv. as regards the valuation of lands either of the two 
existing systems may be followed viz (a) valuation by multiple 
system and valuation by capitalizing net profit by a certain 
percentage. Care should be taken to safeguard against exaggeration 
and under-estimation, 


(d) Repaying capacity : 

i. The net repaying capacity of a member that can 
be raised from lands and other sources minus the cost of 
cultivation, land revenue, cess and the cost of living. 


ii, After arriving at the figure of annual surplus the 
member should be asked how much he can repay every year 
without fail, 


iii, The loan application received by land mortgage 
banks have revealed that generally speaking in Central Provinces 
the repaying capacity of an agriculturist is equal to the annual 
rent that he pays while in Berar it varies from an amount 
equivalent to annual land revenue to twice that amount. 


iv. To ensure the recovery of the frozen assets it will 
be necessary to supply short term crop loans. 
(e) Determination of the principal amount to be recovered : 


The gross amount which is expected to be recovered 
from a member is composed of principal and interest and 
therefore only the amount of principal which is expected. ta‘be 


~ 
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recovered can be considered as the conciliated debt. The proper 
way to work up this sum is to calculate the principal amount 
included in the total payment which a debtor can make on the 
basis of hjs repaying capacity during the period of the scheme, 


(f) Period of Repayment : 


- 


It is not necessary that the number of instalments in 
which the loans are thus scaled down are made recoverable 
should be twenty, 


The advisability of paying instalments in advance whenever 
possible with a view to redeem or reclaim their lands should be 
impressed on the members, 


1 


(£) Security for payment of scaled down debts : 


With a view to ensure the payment of recoverable amounts it 
has been decided that members of societies in Berar 
should sell their lands and take them back on rent with 
option to repurchase them. They will also be required where 
necessary to mortgage their houses in addition. If reorganisation 
is found possible a new society will have to be organised of all 
members of the liquidated society able to pay the scaled down 
debts and new members if available. The members will be 
required to mortgage or surrender their pro, erty in favour of the 
new society. 


(h) Preparation of reconstructed balance sheet : 


A. The assets of the society will ordinarily consist of 
the following :— 


i, estimated principal amount included in the 
total payment to be received from members. 


ii. estimated amount which is likely to be recovered 
from members who are proposed for elimination. 


iii. estimated realisable value of lands owned by the 
societies, 


iv. investments in the central bank and elsewhere. 


v. arrears of lease money which are good or are likely 
to be realized in full, 
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vi. cash in hand. 


B. The liabilities of societies will ordinarily cosist o 
the following :— ae 


e 
i. loan due to the Central Bank 
li, deposits of non-members. 
iii. deposits of members. 
iv. share capital only in share society. 
v. arrears of subscription payable to institutes. 
vi. undistributed profits. 
vil. other funds like bad debt fund. 
viii. reserve fund mixed up in the working capital. 


C. The excess of liabilities over the assets will represent 
aloss in the society and the liabilities of all the creditors of 
the society will have to be reduced to the total of the good 
assets of the society if the society has to be rehabilitated. 


D. While calculating the good assets of the society the 
value of , hares of the Central Bank held by it should not be 
taken into consideration. Similarly the value of the shares held 
by members in the share society should not be taken into account, 
while distributing the loan among the creditors. 


E. The following resources should be utilized for meet- 
ing the loss in the society :— 


i, undistributed profits 
ii. other funds like bad debt funds 
iii, reserve fund mixed up in the working capital. 


F. if after the above resources are fully appropriated any 
loss still remains in the society it will have to be distributed 
proportionately amongst the creditors of the society. 


PROBLEMS OF RURAL BENGAL 
BY 
P. C. BHATTACHARIYA, 


“ 0 
Honorary Secretary, Bengal Co-operative Alliance 


g rural area isthe pith and marrow of Bengal. Itis 

the nursery that promotes tho growth of towns, it is 
the granary that fees the citizens and it is the impulse that runs 
the adminisirative machinery. In areas it comprises of 1,92,000 
square miles, in population it has a eredit of 46 millions out of 
50 millions and in income it is the main stay of the Govern- 
ment. 


Such an important factor in the empire has been allowed 
to dwindle daily in health, sanitation, education, comforts and 
the past glory and grandeur. . It is the persistent direct and 
indirect taxation on the village people and inequitous distribution 
of funds for the amelioration of every-day wants and difficulties 
of the villagers that have made the country side barren and 
unattractive: to the masses. Devoid of medical aid, destitute of 
education, wanting in communication, home of fell diseases like 
Malaria, Kala-~Azar, Cholera and small pox, these villages have 
become really unfit for human habitation. People who could 
afford to bear the cost have left their country home and are living 
in towns with all the amenities of life there. It is only the dumb 
millions of poor cultivators who have no other alternative are 
living in villages with an average daily income of six pice per 
head. Government might have good intention to improve the 
lot of these masses, but it has failed and the failure is due to 
faulty finance to the people. 


Bengal is pre-eminently an agricultural provinee where 80 
to 90 per cent of the people depend on agriculture for their 
livelihood. This agriculture has much dateriorated for reasons 
more than one. The primary cause is the dying out of the rivers 
and the old plea of want of fund of the Government to resusci- 
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‘tate: them." For, fertility di land, Bengal rivers had: been & 
natural irrigation, for health, may flushed the country spontane- 
ously, for transport, :they had been the free agent of the culti- 
vator. Resuscitate- these rivers,: and -the countryeside will 
automatically - be healthy, wealthy and prosperous, The-district 
of Nadia isthe worst sufferer in this direction: The Bhairab, 
the Mathabhanga, the Chitra, the Nabaganga, the Jamuna, the 
Ichamati and many othér rivérs including the river Ganges, some 
already dead, and some dying, are the striking instances in this 
direction. They all cast a gloomy atmosphere and refléct. only of 
the past glory ahd grandedr with. the long fertile shores, scatteréd 
with commercial centres here and there. 


- Bengal villages were.once proud of their health too. 
The toll of these dying rivers, not only accounted for the robbing 
of the fertility of land but along-with it-they. robbed of the health 
as well. The golden silt bearing river beds have now turned 
into beds of Malaria. The net work of railways blocking up the 
water-course is not only responsible for killing the rivers but is 
instrumental to the stagnation of water is masy pools 
all over, a fit home for the reign of Anophales. .. 


What i is wanted to uplift these villages 


‘The first and foremost is the capital ‘that ig EN 
There is no dearth of men to take up the work of reconstruction. 
Itis the guide, the fund that is wanted, Taxation in villages 
has reached, its climax and no further taxation is possible. 
Agricultural rayat is Bengal and Bengal is agricultural raiyat. In 
the spirit-of Lord Curzon I must say that raiyat should be first 
and final object of every Governor's regard. If he-helps the 
raiyat to balance his budget, the government budget will balance 
itself. Strengthen the raiyat and the raiyat will strengthen 
the government with the strength of 46 millions ‘of solvent 
people.- Increase his producing capacity, stimulate his purchasing 
power, he -will finance the government and fill the treasury 
with silver and gold. Leave -him. bankrupt as he is, and he, 
and the government will remain what they’ are—the victims of 
financial stringency and constant trouble and no-fund prope 
will ever:remain as it is. oe £ Bee see BG 
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S """" Tt ig said that the Government has no’ fund; but I do 
not believe it. For these works, the government has no want 
of funds. - It is the will of the government that can create fund 
at any raoment, I suggest three ways—how the government 
can finance the rural. reconstruction projects and they can take 
úp any one of thom conveniently. 


c < First—the Goni of Bengal has a top-heavy admi- 
nistration. It must cut down its expenditure and supplement . 
this head with adequate grant. If it gets its legitimate share 
of the excess income under reformed Bengal I am sure = 
problem will be solved to a great extent. 


Secondly—if the government cannot spare much, out 
of their present income, it must raise a public loan to form 
ii capital for the work, although, I personally dislike the system 
of public debt, as I consider it as a dangerous fraud. Money 
spent on interest, is ill-spent. If England can get all the money 
for agriculture and industry at the maximum of five per cent 
interest, is there any justification that the rate of interest should 
range from 10 to 800 per cent in Bengal » The debt conciliatory 
legislations have further aggravated the difficulties, because 
of the want of foresight of the government to establish rural 
credit beforehand. 


Thirdly—I net suggest adoption of the principle that 
was taken up by Scotland 160 years ago—it is the issue of 
currency notes ona larger scale, In the lariguage of thè late 
Bir-Daniel Hamilton I repeat, “To give India her due place if 
the empire and among thé nations, there is only one Way to do 
it and that is to increase her supply of money: . ` The reserva 
Bank must no longer be resérved for the meredtitile community 
who need it léast. It must be rade a Spring of living water to 
‘réfréesh the raiyat: ahd irrigate his thirsty. fields; The welfáré 
‘of India ahd the saféty of the empire’ demand this and wisdom 
Suggests that thé demdnd -be met before more troublé cores. 
The Bank of England note ‘issue ‘has reached the high water 
Yevel of; 470 millions sterling while poor old India with & popula- 
tion eight times as great starves and shivers in thésé-cold’ 
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gays and nights, trying to keep body and soul together. on -4 
beggarly issue of 179 crores of rupees only”, 


e Education—It is the era of civilisation and stientife: ‘de 
velopment. Illiteracy is the moot cause of most of the tréubles.that 
face the village folks. It is the only stumbling block in the for- 
ward movement of the rural Bengal. Give her proper education 
and half the task is over. A scheme for mas#education without 
taxation should be the goal of the government. I must impress 
upon -your Excellency that after thrée years’ failure of crops 
in this district the imposition of education cess is a gigantic 
tyrany.: Ican assure your Excellency that within a very short 
time, moss of the zamidars, landlords and tenants will be 
landless beggars. Give the Union Boards half the amount, 
they will manage the present scheme more efficiently. Then 
what about secondary education? If the same is denied to 
these boys and girls I must say ‘that the money thus spent is 
a colossal waste, 

Health and Pee em villages, particularly, 
those of this district are hot bed of Malaria and Kala-A zar, 
„Capital and recurring grants should be given to each Union for 
establishment of Union Board dispensaries. Compare with 
England, where there is one doctor for each 920 people, we 
have only one for 14000 heads. 


Roads and communications :—The principal cause of 
failure-of any industry in Bengal villages and. extreme poor 
income of the raiyats, ont of their agriculture is the want of 
proper road-and communication in -the -rural ares. Quite a 
decent sum should be apportioned out of the Road-Board fand 
to develop and improve the unmetalled roads of the villages. 
Jt is absolutely `a -step-motherly treatment to give the rich a 
tramacadamised road and the poor nothing. I pray to. Your 
Excellency this might draw your special attention. 


Agriculture and marketing centres—Agriculture is the 
life and soul of Bengal, yet this important subject escapes notice 
of the Government and the public alike. The world is advancing 
with-galloping. strides and Bengal-is yet idle with its old method 
of cultivation. With that crude tools and implements of bye-gone 
days, that stereotyped crop of paddy and jute, that abject surren- 
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“deér-to-the natural-inclination of weather namely constant flood and 
drought and that idiotic confidence in the inexhaustible fertility. of 
- the soil without a manure, Bengal agriculturists are prey ‘to perpe- 
tual poverty and economic distress. ‘The role of the department 
‘of agriculture’ is far from satisfactory and its _functiqn: js more 
‘limited to collection of statistical reports than any constructive 
programme. ..Eveft the highest gift of God to fill the granary of: 
the tenantry does not save them for: want of marketing facilities 
for their commodities, Here the want of activity of the co-opera: 
tive department to open the marketing centres and. multi-purpose 
societies is. keenly felt. Better organisation of marketing facility 
will bring -better price.to the cultivators. Supply-of better seeds 
and better implements will produce better crops. . It is neither thé 
work of a particular individual nor that ofthe government alone; 
It is the consorted action of the government-and the. public alike 
that can.remoye the millstone. from the door af the tenant. / 


Rural reconstruction is unthinkable without‘the reconstruc- 
fion of the economic condition of the rural- people. - Co-ordination 
of industries with agriculture can alone improve the economic 
side of the villagers, It is by - legislation, -by propaganda and 
publicity, by ‘financial aid through the medium of Reserve Bank 
to organise industries in rural areas, by compulsory retirement of 
the public servants to their country-home after the termination 
of their services—though the last may be a drastic step—will solve 
the problem of economic distress of rural Bengal. Poultry and 
dairy, fishery and piggery, pottery and rope-making, carpentry and 
smithy,.oil and rice mills, flour and sugar mills’are-the instances 
of industries that can be profitably linked up with husbandry. Give 
these industries a start, finance them in the beginning, younder Will 
the government find a perennial fountain to quench its financial 
thirst, Give the farmer his credit, remove his illiteracy and_igno- 
rance, relieve him of the. waste of money and energy on petty. 
disputes by giving wider power to the Union Boards, peace and 
security will be established in the countryside and upright, pro- 
gressive and homogeneous village community will automatically 
approach the realisation of the goal and clear up the darkness 
of the whole outlook, a as 
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į ANNUAL REPORT OF THE- WORKING OF CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED PROVINCES FOR THE | 
YEAR .1939-40 


~ Regisirar—R, L. CHETURVEDI — 
i- -2 ADMINISTRATION 


l The strength of the Assistant Registrars ı remained un- 
changed at seven. The Cane Development Officer incharge of 
Gorakhpur : and the Deputy Gane Development Officers for Basti 
and Dehra Dun worked a8 Assistant nego within the areas 
of their jurisdiction. 


There was no daget in the strenth of amin’ inspec- 
tors which remained at 49. As usual, two of them were told off 
on training of supervisors at Pratabgarh and one worked as 
whole-time liquidator at Bulandshahr. Fifteen temporary inspec- 
tors were appointed under the marketing scheme with effect from 
April 15, 1940, Hight special inspectors, one each for adult educa- 
fion, women societies, dairy work, textile societies, consolidation 
of holdings, potato marketing, publicity .and training of panches 
and secretarjes continued to work as last year. The last. mention- 
ed was, as usual, paid out of the Government of India grant. 
The number of permanent audifors continued at 61. Another 
20° (temporary) were appointed under the marketing scheme 
towards the end of the year. 


7 The Provincial Co-operative Union employed 417 ordi- 
nary supervisors. including 81 on deputation. This means an: 
increase of 26 credit supervisors, 28 for ghee and 8 for milk work. 
Over and above, 151 temporary. supervisors were appointed under 
the marketing scheme. Of the total, 256. were put exclusively. 
in charge of oredit work. - Miscellaneous: activities such as conso- 
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lidation of holdings, ghee, work among women, land mortgage 
Societies and milk and dairy accounted for the rest. The number 
.of lady supervisors was 6 as against 5 in the previous year. The 
average charge of a supervisor under provincialized banks comes 
to 26°6 as against 25°7 of last year. The number of supervisors 
employed by non-provincialized banks was 28. 


d 

Of the total membership of the Union amounting to 121, 
87 are ordinary members and only 11 additional. Ex-officio and 
nominated members account for 16 and 7 respectively. Impor- 
tant banks and central societies are now nearly allin. While 
Government grant to the Union for credit work remained at 
Rs. 75,000, grant for special activities such as ghee consolidation 
_ of holdings, marketing of agricultural produce and dairy work 
was raised from Rs 58,540 to Rs. 75,468. ` The total amount of 
contribution from banks came to Rs.1,08,781. ~The expendituré 
on supervisors alone of all kinds amounted to Re-2,17,582-2-9 
with the result thatthe income fell short of the expenditure by 
Rs.7,485- The 12th session of the general body of the Union 
was held at Meerut in April, 1940. The Provincial Committee 
met twice during the year once at “Lucknow and Meerut. The 
Executive Committee met seven times and the average attendance 
was 89°38. The Executive Committee is an asset to the 
movement and a source of positive help for the Registrar, 
Apart from administering the affairs of the Union the 
Committee gives valuable advice on matters of policy and 
procedure referred to it by the Department. 


The number of central banks and banking unions: 
remained at 70. There was an increase of 12 individual and 
505 society members during the year. The working capital 
increased by 8'39 lakhs. There was & disproportionate increase 
in borrowings with the result that the owned capital amounted 
to 37'2 per cent ofthe working capital as against 89 per cent 
of the previous year. Judged by itself the: owned capital 
increased by ‘40 lakhs. The: number increased from 117 to 188: 
Individual membership rose from 160,691- to 855,018. -The 
number of affiliated societies similarly increased from 226% to 


8,408,, -An all-round increase in -membership, Working . and 
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owned capital is mainly due to the conversion into central 
societies of 12 big cane primaries situated at Muzaffarnagar (4), 
Meerut (8), Bijnor (1), Sitapur (2), Kheri (1), and Hardoi (1). 
These cane societies are non-credit in. the sense tha? although 
they mske advances for certain agricultural operations, their 
primary function is to develop the quality of cane and programme 
properly its supply to factories. The working capital of all 
the central non-credit societies increased from “11°11, to 26°14 
lakhs and owned capital from 1°67 to 618 lakhs. The 
number of these societies went up from 10,026 to 15,084 
involving an increase in membership from 452,865 to 712,426. 
The abnormal increase is due to the registration of 4,055 
better living societies organized by the Rural Development 
Depattment. These better living: societies are in various. stages 
of evolution; in the large majority of cases they have not come 
lip to expectations The working and owned capital increased to 
the tine of 2°70 and 6°45 lakhs respectively. The percentage of 
increasé in membership-is as high as 68°6. If the working capital 
has not shown proportionate increase, it is due to the fact that 
the object of better living societies is not to advance loans but to 
inculcate thrift, combat evil customs and promote a sanitary 
aid hygienic mode of living. The number of these societies 
rose from 645 to 786 and the membership ‘from ‘69 to ‘82 
lakh, The working and owned capital increased by 680 and 
8°29 lakhs respectively. The percentage of owned capital 
to working capital was about the same as last year namely 47'i. 
The average membership in primary agricultural societies 
increased from 45°2 to 47:2. In the case of credit societies, the 
increase was from 23°8 to 25°2. Taking the agricultural and 
non-agricultural societies together, the average membership per. 
society rose from 48:9 to 601. The total capital invested. 
in the movement amounted to 2:50 crores as against 2°27 on 
Ji une 80, 1989. . 


: ' Grain “handled during the year amounted to 297,223 
maunds of the value of Rs, 8,44,293; Of this 229,756 maunds 
wére sold fot Rs. 5,87,188. Marketing being essentially an 
experiment, more than one method was tried. Such part of the 
Stock could not be sold straightaway in the market was purchased 
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éither -by marketing unions organized for the purpose or by‘credit 
societivs or even central banks. The prices fluctuated from day 
to day, profits and losses largely depended upon the time when 
stocks were disposed of. In the result profits made by some 
concerns amounted to Rs: 10,891- while losses -sustained by 
ethers totalled Rs. 16,056. On striking a balance,- there is a 

on of Rs. 5,665 fay the Province as a whole. i . 


' Land Mortgage Societies 


There has been no fresh organization of aay land mort- 
gage society. for some time and the number continued to be 
5. Membership rose from 682 to 701. Advances decreased from 
Rs, 49,985 to Rs. 26,880. Once loans have been made for a long 
period, the work for the succeeding years is very largely confined 
to collections, Outstandings increased from 1°73 to 1°80 lakhs. 
Overdues increased from Rs. 8,022 to Rs, 8,838 so that the 
percentage of overdues to outstandings works out at about 
2 per cent. Recoveries rose from Rs. 14,852 to Rs. 19,281; 
profits on the working of the year amounted to Rs. 6941 against 
Rs. 1,465 of the previous year. The- principal reason for the 
stunted growth of the societies is lack of any agency for advancing 
long-term loans; the fall in the values of land is another 
subsidiary factor. a Ya eo 

Ghee Societies 


As a result of increase in Government grant from Rs? 

12,500 to Rs 25,000, the ghee work is forging ahead. . Societies 
rose from 892 to 607 and membership from 9,801 to 12, 579; 
There are six ghee sale` Unions. The sales amounted to 
Rs. 215,337 yielding a profit: of Rs. 50,861 Bonus paid to 
members amounted to Rs, 8,501. Efforts are afoot to open an 
agency at Calcutta for the Etawah ghee 7 

“Oane supply Societies 5 

_- There are 66 central: cane supply unions of. which 
Gorakhpur claims the largest number, namely 26. Of the 
primary ‘societies. again which .count .839, Gorakhpur hag 
$32. The primaries are mostly affiliated, to central organize- 
tions which. transact most of the work on their behalf. Tt is 
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expected that decentralization will come off as soon as 
practicable. There are 70 registered societies with a membérship — 
of 1,885 working in the Province. Thrift deposits amount to. 
Rs.6,791. There were 6 lady supervisors in charge of the work 
during the year. The society was registered in 1987. It has now 
a membership of 40 persons and owns 66 lorries. Members are 
allowed to purchase lorries on the hire purehase system. A 
sum of Rs. 11,854 was advanced to members for the purpose 
during the year. 
Consolidation of Holdings 


Consolidation work is in progress in 12 districts, of which 
Bijnor and Saharanpur continue to top the list. The number of 
societies rose from 147 to 182. Fifteen supervisors are working 
as a result of the Government grant amounting to Kis, 18,100. 
The area consolidated during the year amounted to 11,064 
bighas. 


A Provincial Co-operative Bank is necessary as much to 
raise the stature of the movement as to complete the co-operative 
structure itself. Opinion is hardening that the lack of an Apex 
Bank is stunting the growth of the movement. We are grateful 
to Government for taking out as in the case of the United 
Provinces Debt Redemption Act, advances made by a co-operative 
society from the definition of “loan” as used in the United 
Provinces Regulation of Agricultural Credit Act. Without 
this amendment, the scope for loansfor productive purpose 
would have been unduly restricted. The Debt Legislation 
has led to contraction in rural credit and this gives the 
movement a magnificent opportunity to push ahead and 
tackle virgin areas. 


The cost to Government rose from 6 83 to 6-49 lakhs, 
The increase is principally due to the expenditure through the 
Cane Commissioner of Rs.67,748 received by the Department from 
Government under the Sugar Excise Fund. Other contributory 
factors are the increased expenditure over propaganda, ghee 
societies and Government contribution towards refund of money 
order commission to banks and societies. 
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REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES JN ASSAM, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
» ON THE 31ST MARCH 1940 


Registrare=mS, L. MEHTA 
ADMINISTRATION 


As in previous years two Assistant Registrars continued 
to hold charge of the two Divisions. The strength of the Circle 
Inspectors remained at 15 as in the last eight years. The 
Milk Societies continued to be under the direct control of 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock and the societies 
in Shillong in charge of the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Surma Valley Division. One of the Inspectors 
could complete the inspection of all the societies even once 
during the year. Nearly half of the total number of societies 
remained uninspected. It is mainly due to the fact that 
much of the time of the Inspectors was taken up in audit 
of the societies and liquidation work of dissolved societies, 
the number of which is constantly on the increase. It may 
be repeated here that unless Inspectors are relieved of these 
works, no better supervision of societies can be expected. 
The question of strengthening of the staff adequately is 
of vital importance for the rehabilitation of the existing societies 
in order to give a new orientation to the movement with a view 
to develop and duly expand the economic life of the agriculturists 
in the province, This is being pointed out from year to year 
but unfortunately no redress in this connection is forth-coming 
except the meagre provision of nine Assistant Auditors 
sanctioned after the close of the year. I do still hope that 
` gome belated justice in this respect would be done to the 
movement by making adequate provision of staff without further 
delay to save the movement from collapse. 


Honorary Organisers and Advisers—Highteen Honorary 
Organisers and Advisers were appointed with effect from the 
ist January, 1939, for a term of one year and onthe expiry of 
the period, 28 gentlemen including the previous 18, were 
appointed Honorary Organisers and Advisers of Co-operative 
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Societies for a period of 8 months with effect from the 1st 
January 1940. 


Training of the staff—The two Education Inépectors, 
one in each valley, appointed for Co-operative T'raining 
and Education, continued to impart training to the office-bearers 
and members of the co-operative societies throughout the year. 


General Progress 


Since 1929-30 due to the world wide economic depression 
_ there has been a definite set back in the economic condition of 
the agriculturists which had its reaction directly on the Co- 
operative Societies. The position has been aggravated due 
to various difficulties through which the movement is passing 
about which mention was already made in my previous reports. 
The old policy of consolidation and cautious expansion had to 
be continued though the rehabilitation of the movement with 
a comprehensive and well-conceived recovery plan to improve 
the economic outlook of the country was of immediate necessity. 
Without an adequate staff and financial commitments from the 
Government the crises cannot be averted. The movement 
passed through another year of severe ordeal. The working 
of the Co-operative Societies did not make any progress 
whatsoever. As far as the Central Banks and Agricultural 
Societies are concerned, their condition was rather worse than 
that of the previous year and this was mainly due to the applica- 
tion of the Assam Money Lenders Act, the Assam Debt 
Conciliation Act, and want of funds to finance them according 
to their necessity. 


The total number of societies of all kinds including 
the organisation societies and the Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
was 1,579 as against 1,551 in the previous year. Of:the 70 new 
societies registered during the year there were 80 agricultural 
societies and 40 non-agricultural societies. Forty-two societies 
including one Mutual Benefit Society, one fishery society, one 
milk society and 89 agricultural credit societies were sent into 
liquidation. There was thus a net increase of 28 societies in 
all as against 56 in the previous year. Attention was focussed 
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towaAls non credit side of the movement and the Department 
was a in having some such societies registered during 
the years The new registrations included four thrift and savings 
societies amongst ladies, five stores societies, one for improve- 
ment of agriculture and industries, cne rural uplift, one 
production and sale, one for bell-metal industry, one Bus 
Syndicate and six weaving societies. In spite of heavy demand 
for organisation of societies, I have to follow a policy of very 
cautious expansion as the staff at my disposal is limited. During 
the year under report, the total number of members of 
all classes of societies decreased from 61,624 to 60,644 There was 
increase in the membership of the non-agricultural societies but 
the decrease in the membership of the agricultural societies is 
striking. With the economic depression there has been s gradual 
decrease in the membership of the agricultural societies though 
the number of societies practically remained stationary. The 
matter is no doubt serious and calls for prompt action but unless 
& comprehensive scheme of rehabilitation is taken up, no satis- 
factory result can be obtained. The total working capital 
of societies continued to decrease from Rs. 88,21,852 to Rs. 
83,44,914, i.e., a decrease of Rs. 4,76,488 as against Rs. 1,898,928 
of the previous year. All classes of societies showed decrease 
in the working capital as in the previous years. The decrease 
is mainly due to the heavy reduction in the working capital of 
the agricultural societies amounting to Rs.2,90,693 as against Rs. 
1,64,925 in the previous year. Reasons for this reduction were 
already enumerated in my previous reports. Itis an all round 
contraction of credit going on, The actual transactions of 
credit societies of all classes with their individual members 
show that new loans to the extent of Rs. 9,388,844 were issued 
to them as against Rs, 9,60,012 and recoveries amounted to 
Rs. 10,838,735 against Rs, 9,82,701 in the previous year. The 
recoveries from the member of the agricultural societies and 
non-agricultural societies increased from Rs. 1,566,575 and Rs. 
8,07,049 to Rs. 1,938,820 and Rs. 8,24,789 respectively, but the 
recoveries in the Land Mortgage Banks decreased from Rs 19,077 
to Rs. 15,126. The total loans due by individual members stood 
at Rs. 14,81,744 and Rs. 19,28,680 in the agricultural and non- 
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agricultural societies as against Rs. 16,46,675 and Rs. 19{16,441 
respectively in the previous year. In the Land rigage 
Banks, the total Joans due by individual membe further 
decreased from Rs. 2,90,659 to Rs. 2,60,752 of which Rs. 2,55,428 
ware overdue, i.e., near about 98 per cent as in the previous 
year. There was no sign of decrease in the overdues of the 
agricultural societies which continued to be at 98 per cent. as 
in the previous year. The overdues in the non-agricultural 
sccieties also increased from 86 per cent to 42 percent. The 
position in the agricultural societies and Land Mortgage Bank 
does not show any sign of improvement. In my previous 
reports I pointed out the difficulties through which the movement 
ig passing for the last few years. The main reasons are :— 


(1) Acute economic depression prevailing for over a 
decade which compelled the debtors to defer 
payment, 


(2) Accumulation of heavy overdues which made the 
debtors despondent and definitely hostile to make 
any payment amicably. 


(3) Reluctant to pay off the creditors as fresh finance 
was not forthcoming due to credit contraction 
in the rural areas. 

(4 Want of profitable subsidiary occupation to augment 
their incomes from agriculture. 

(5) Inability to reduce the loans by bringing them 
down to the level of present repaying capacity. 

(6) Absence of finance for seasonal loans. 

(7) Absence of any summary power of recovery. 

(8 Want of timely action for recovery. 

‘9) Absence of any moral persuasion to repay dues. 


(10) Non-observance of the cardinal principles of co- 
= operation, 
(11) Applicability of the provisions of the Assam Money 
Lenderg’ Act and decisions of the Debt Conciliation 
Poards to the co-operative societies. 


(12) Above all the disloyalty of the members and loss 
of faith of the general public. 
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nsome of my previous reports I noted that it was not 
thon to& late to retrieve the position with proper financial 
support And adequate staff. But continued deterioration of 
the condition of the societies has now brought the movement to a 
state of collapse and nothing short of a comprehensive scheme of 
rehabilitation to reconstruct and revitalize the movement will 
be able to save it frem utter ruin, 


The Assam Valley Co-operative Organisation Society, 
Limited.—The activity of this society was mainly confined to 
the publication of a quarterly journal named “Samabaya.” 
This journal as a mouthpiece of the movement has removed a 
long felt want of the valley but it, is too early to say how far 
it will help in spreading the movement. A Government contribu- 
tion of Rs 200 and small donations from societies were its 
main resources. Unless its resources are increased by raising 
more funds from its members and well-wishers no useful 
work can be expected. 


CO-OPERATION IN PUDUKKOTTAI STATE IN 1940 
Resistiar—G, KRISHNASWAMI NAIDU 


The Co-operative movement having been introduced in 
the State in 1908, this report deals with the progress of the 
movement in its 32nd year. 


Administration 


The Dewan Peishkar continued to be the ex-officio 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, assisted by «a Deputy 
Registrar invested with all the powers of the Registrar and 
M. R. Ry. 5. Krishnaswami Aiyar Avl, wasthe Deputy 
Registrar throughout the fasli. The inspecting staff at the 
beginning of the fasli consisted of one temporary and four 
permanent Inspectors. The execution work of the department 
was attended to by two Sale officers, temporarily sanctioned 
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by the Government for the purpose, the cost off their 
appointment being met from execution fees collgeted by 
the department. The two Sale officers continued/ to work 
throughout the falsi under the immediate superVision and 
control of the Executive officer of the Central Bank. 


Cost of working,—The following tgble will show the 
comparative cost of the working of the Co-operative department 
in the State in fasli 1848 and fasli 1849 ; total Rs. 12,658. 


Progress 


There were 112 Societies at the beginning of the fasli. 
& Societies were registered:during the fasli and the registration 
of 4 Societies was cancelled leaving 116 Societies at the end of 
the fasli as classified below :— 


Co-operative Central Bank, Ltd. Whe 1 
i) Agricultural Credit Societies ww» 98 
(ii) Non-Agricultural Credit Societies ... 6 


(iii) Non-Agricultural non-credit 1. e., 
purchase and Sale Societies 


6 
(iv) Production and Sale Societies 2 
(v) Co-operative Printing Press sae 1 
(vi) Building Society g © l 
(vii) Employees’ Co-operative Thrift Society. 1 


cae 


116 


Membership.—The total number of members in all the 
Societies excepting the Central Bank and the Society-members 
of the Medical Union and the Co operative Press rose from 
12,182 to 12,558. The working capital of all the Societies 
amounted to Rs. 23,05,079 against Rs. 22,909,095 in the previous 
fasli. The owned capital i. e., Share Capital and the Reserve 
Fund was Rs, 5,28,573 and its percentage to the total working 
capital involved in the movement came to 22°98 against 22°86 
in the preceding fasli. 


£ 
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Loans to Members.—The loans outstanding against the 
membé&3 of all the Co-operative Societies in the State amounted 
at the Yeginning of the fasli to Rs. 888,808. Loans to the 
extent oP Rs. 4,47,068 were issued and Rs 4,564,099 collected 
during the year leaving a balance of Rs. 881,772 at the close of 
the fasli. 

° Central Bank 


There were 19 individuals and 108 Society-members on 
the rolls of the Bank. 


Agricultural Credit Societies 


There were 95 Agricultural Credit Societies. The 
total number of members in all these Societies rose from 
6,962 to 7,072. The working capital of thess Societies amounted 
to Rs. 4,68,910 against Rs. 4,77,649 in the previous. The Co- 
operative Medical Union continued to do good business during 
this year and made a net profit of Rs 1,118. 


Co-operative Press 


It has completed another year of successful work. 
The number of members in the Press increased from 121 to 
128 consisting of 88 individuals and 85 Societies. Job works 
were executed during the fasli to the extent of Rs. 11,123 
against Rs. 18,485 during the previous fasli. The Press earned 
a net profit of Rs. 1,000 against Rs. 2,000 in the previous fasli, 
the gross profit for the fasli being Rs. 3,636 against Rs. 4,898 in 
the previous fasli. The working capital. involved in the 
business amounted to Ks, 14,558. 


MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 


NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE D 
SATURDAY IST NOVEMBER; 1941. 
RESOLUTION - 


to be adopted at 


Co-operative Meetings and Demonstrations on Co-operative Day. 
= 


On the occasion of the Nineteenth International 
Co-operative Day, Ist November, 1941, The International 
Co-operative Alliance profoundly deplores the fact that 
the Peace-Loving Nations are suffering so intensely from 
the present conflict, but proclaims its Faith in the ultimate 
Triumph of Freedom and a World pledged to Co-opera- 
tion and Peace, 


It calls upon its affiliated Co-operative Organisations 
and individual Co-operators — 


To Continue Energetically to Declare Their Unalterable 
Faith in the Power of the Rochdale System of Oo-operation to 
unite all the peoples of the world in Fraternal Sympathy and 
to secure for them Economic and Social Justice; to maintain 
Peaceful Relations between all Countries; and to assure an 
Equitable Distribution of all the Resources of the Harth—which 
are Essential Foundations Of A New World Order ; 


To Keep On High the Rainbow Flag which is a Symbol 
of Peace Through Co-operation, and To Be Ready, immediately 
after the war, to collaborate with the Alliance to the utmost of 
their power in the gigantic tasks with which it will be faced ; 


To Pledge Themselves, meanwhile, to impress upon the 
Governments of their respective countries, and upon every 
section of the community, the Undeniable Value of Co-operation 
as an Economic, Social and Spiritual Force, and the remarkable 
successes which it has achieved during nearly a century in 
almost every part of the universe ; and 


To Demand that, in the deliberations for the Restora- 
tion of Peace and for Economic and Social Reconstruction after 
the war, The International Oo-operative Alliance—which has 
united in its membership over 100,000,000 individual Co-opera- 
torsin 40 different States, without regard fo colour, race or 
creed—Shall Be Accorded The Important Place To Which It Is 
Entitled As The Most Representative And Most Powerful 
Organisation Of The Peoples Throughout The World. 


Issued by the International Co-operative Alliance, London. 
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TWENTYFIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 
THE: BENGAL=PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK; 
7TH SEPTEMBER, 1941 


twentyfirst Annual General Meeting of the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Bank for the year ending 80th June, 1940 
was held on the 7th September, 1941 at the Indian. Association 
Hall, Calcutta. Raj Nagendra Nath Mukherjee Bahadur presided. 
The following gentlemen were duly elected Director of the 
Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank : 


Calcutta—Nawab Sir K. G. M. Faroqui. 
Mr. P. C. Bhattacharjee. 
Maulvi Khairul Anam Khan. 
Burdwan—Mr. Tarapada Chowdhury, ‘Katwa) 
Rai Sahib Banku Behari Dutt, (Bankura) 
Mr. Khitish Chandra Mitter, (Birbhum) 
Presidency—Mr. Bubas Chandra Biswas, (Meherpur) 
Mr. Sailendra Nath Ghose, (Khulna) 
Mr. Phani Bhusan Bose, (Diamond Harbour) 
Dacca —Syed Azizul Hug, (Chakhar) 
Mr. Benoy Kumar Basu Chowdhury, 
(Bikrampur) 
Mr. Aswini Mohan Ghosh, (Jamalpur) 
Rajshahi—Mr. Saral Kumar Ghosh, (Rajshahi) 
Mr. M. R. Chowdhury, (Dinajpur) 
Mr. Sachindra Nath Maitra, (Pabna) 
Chittagong—Abdul Ghani Chowdhury, (Comilla) 
Mr. Jogesh Chandra Sen, (Chittagong) 
Mr.Shafiquddin Ahmed, (Noakhali) 
The following gentlemen were co-opted members ‘of 
the Board : 
(1) Mr. -8., A. Salim M.L.A 
(2) Mr. Syed Abdul Majid M.L A. 
(3) Mr. Hasanuzzaman M.L.A. 
The following gentlemen were nominated tothe Board 
by the Registrar : ‘ 
Mr. W. C. Wordsworth M.L.A. 
Mr. W-B.G. Laidlaw M.L.C. l 
‘Rai Manmatha Nath Bose Bahadur M.L,O. 





REVIEWS 


Functions and Working of the Reserve Bank of India, 
Bombay, 1941. = 

Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India and Burma 
for the years 1939 and 1940. Bombay, 1941. 


The Reserve Bank of India is responsible for both these 
publications. The first one is, as the title explains, æ popular 
handbook describing the constitution and activities of the Reserve 
Bank written for the benefit of both the business and 
banking community and the general public. It is a useful 
publication for, as Sir James Taylor, Governor of the Reserve 
Bank, states in the foreword, the Bank’s operations directly 
affect the money market and the development and working of the 
banking system of the country as well as its currency and credit 
structure, and indirectly the entire range of its credit activities. 


The bulletin, as it is modestly termed by the Governor, 
is divided into seven chapters. They are: I. Constitution and 
Functions, II. Internal organisation. ILI. Banker to Government 
IV. Scheduled and Non-Scheduled Banks. V. Weekly Statements, 
Balance Sheets and other publications. VI. Agricultural Credit 
Department. VII, Exchange Control Department. 


Between them the seven chapters of the bulletin cover 
not only the diverse activities of the Reserve Bank but also give a 
very good idea of the economic structure and problems of the 
country. In this structure the Reserve Bank occupies 4 pivotal 
position by virtue of the functions assigned to it by the Reserve 
Bank of India Act of 1984, in accordance with the provisions of 
which, the Bank was established on ist April, 1985. 


The Reserve Bank, it should be remembered, is a central 
bank, that is to say that it is the centre and apex of the entire 
banking system of the country. But, unlike the central banks 
of many other countries, ib is not a state bank but a shareholders’ 
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bank. I§ this respect, therefore, it may be compared to the Bank = 
of —_ d. —_— 


Th® share capital of the Reserve Bank consists of five 
crores of rupees divided into shares of one hundred rupees each, 
fully paidup The entire share capital is owned by private share 
- holders with the exgeption of shares of the nominal value of two 
lakhs and twenty thousand rupees which have been allotted to 
the Central Government under the Act to be held by Government 
for disposal at par to directors of the Central Board of the Bank 
seeking to obtain the minimum share qualification. 


The general superintendence and direction of the affairs 
and business of the bank is vested in a Central Board of Directors 
consisting of 16 members, on which the nominated and elected 
members are on a fifty-fifty basis. There is a Local Board for each 
of the five areas where there is a separate register of shareholders, 
namely, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon. 


How does the Reserve Bank, technically a share holders’ 
bank on a joint stock basis, discharge its function as a. Central 
Bank, which may be described, in general terms, as securing 
monetary stability in a country by so operating its the currency 
and credit system as to get the maximum advantage out of 
it, A study of the provisions of the Reserve Bank Act will 
provide an answer to this question. : 


The Act lay down that 


(i) The Reserve Bank has the sole right to issue bank > 
notes in British India. 

(ii) The Bank has the right to hold cash balances of the 
more important commercial banks. 

(iii) The Bank is entrusted with the obligation to 
maintain the stability of the external value of the ~monetary 
unit of the country by being required to buy and sell sterling at 
specified rates. 

(iv) The Bank has the right to transact Government 
business in India. The Central and the Provincial Governments 
are required to entrust the Bank with all their monetary 
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transactions and in particular, to deposit free of interest all fheir 
cash balances with the Bank. 


These are only the most important functions of t ank. ` 
There is a post subsidiary ones, arising out of these, the 
enumeration of which would make too long a list for & 


short notice like this, å 


Since the inauguration of the Reserve Bank, a new 
phrase has crept into the banking terminology of the country, 
namely, ‘Scheduled banks’, These banks, so called because they 
are included in the second schedule tothe Reserve Bank Act, 
are member banks enjoying obligations as well as facilities. The 
qualification for membership consists in owning a paid-up 
capital and reserves of an aggregate value of not less than five 
lakhs of rupees and in being a recognised company under the 
law. 


The Imperial Bank stands foremost among these 
member banks on the Reserve Bank’s agent. Next to it are the 
20 exchange banks which are branches of large institutions 
incorporated outside British India. Their main business is to 
finance ia trade. But they are also an integral part of 
the inland banking system as the accept deposits and make 
loans hace as the other banks do. 


.The third, in importance is the group of banks, known 
sometimes as the “Big Five” of India suggesting a comparison 
with the five biggest banks of England. The Indian 
“Pig Five” constitute the Central Bank of India, the Bank of 
ya, the Allahabad Bank, the Bank of Baroda, and the Punjab 
National Bank. Each of them has deposits exceeding five 
crores and a net-work of branches in all the aeperant 
towns in India. 


The remaining group is made up of a variety of institu- 
tions, big and small, some of them following closely behind 
the “Big Five” others with just enought funds to qualify for 
membership. 


As mentioned above the scheduled. banks are associated 
with the Reserve Bank in @ two-fold relationship of obliga- 
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tioni and facilities. Thus, every one of such banks must 
main\ain with the Reserve Bank s balance not less than 5 per 
. ent. its demand and 2 per cent. of its time liabilities. 
Every scheduled bank has also to furnish the Central Govern- 
ment and the Reserve Bank with a weekly return of its position 
ina prescribed form, or ® monthly return in cases where a 
weekly return isenot practicable. In return for this obligation, 
the scheduled banks enjoy certain facilities the most important 
of which is that of financial accommodation in the shape of 
the rediscount of eligible bills or loans and advances against 
eligible securities. 

So much for the scheduled or member-banks. The non- 
scheduled banks also enjoy the guidance of the Reserve Bank 
which makes it its business, as the Central Bank of India, to 
keep in touch with the entire banking system of the country, 
readily giving advice whenever asked to. The Reserve Bank is 
also helping non-scheduled banks by extending to them special 
remittance facilities at concessional rates. 


The Reserve Bank Act provides for assistance 
to agriculture on the usual central banking principles. The 
agricultural credit department of the Bank was created with 
the purpose of giving effect to this provision. It should be 
noted, however, that the Bank cannot make advances to agri- 
culturists direct but only through sckeduled banks or the 
Provincial Co-operative -Banks. Neither can the Bank grant 
financial accommodation to supply the long-term needs of 
agriculture, the maximum period for which it can make advances 
being limited to nine months. 


The statutory functions of the Agricaltural Credit epart- - 
meni are : 
(i) Maintenance of an expert staff to study all questions 
of agricultural credit and be available for consultation by the 
Central Government, Provincial Government, the Government 
of Burma, Provincial Co-operative Banks, Burma Co-operative 
Banks, and other banking organisations 
(ii) Co-ordination of the operations of the Bank in 
connexion with agricultural credit and its relations with provin- 
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cial co-operative banks and any other banks or es 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 


The Agricultural Credit Department is ageinfivided - 
intc three sections : 


(a) The Agricultural Credit section. 
(b) The Banking section. 
(c) The Statistical and Research section. 


The activities of the Agricultural credit section are 
three-fold : 


First ofall, it studies all problems relating to rural 
finance with particular reference to co-operation and to legisla- 
tior. for the relief of rural indebtedness. 


Secondly, the section keeps in close touch with the 
co-cperative movement and its officers, avail themselve from time 
to time of opporttnities for studying on the spot the special 
feazures of the movement in various parts of India. The 
results of such studies are published in the form of bulletins 
and the Department has so far published five bulletins on 
various aspects of the co-operative movement. 


Inthe third place, the section places its service at the 
disposal of the Central and Provincial Governments, co-operative 
barks and any other other banking organisation which may 
happen to consult it on problems connected with agricultural 
credit. 


The Government.of India published in December, 1986 
a report of the Bank on the condition of rural finance in the 
country. This was followed by another Report, made in 
accordance with the provisions of the Reserve Bank Act and 
pullished in December, 1987. These two reports embody a 
comprehensive study of the problem of rural credit and contain 
important suggestions for the improvement of the co-operative 
movement. 


Besides co-operative banks, indigenous banks of which 
there are many play an ‘important part in the system of rural 
finance in the country. The Reserve Bank is closely interested 
in sheir operations and attempts are being made to find-a way to 
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lin§ the indigenous banker with the Reserve Bank so that its 
Ne reach every section of the rural population, 


he latest addition to the Reserve Bank’s many functions 
was necessitated by the outbreak of the warin 1989. The 
Defence of India Rules issued under the Defence of India Act, 
1939, provides for the control of all dealings in India in foreign 
exchange, gold nd securities. In addition, the rules specifically 
authorise the Reserve Bank of India to administer this control. 
The Exchange Control Department of the Bank was created as a 
result of these rules, 


Thus we see how the Reserve Bank plays the role of a 
central bank through its complicated organisation, a very lucid 
account of which is furnished in the bulletin under review. We 
have no doubt but that it will go far to remove the hazy notions 
that exist inthe public mind about the functions of the Bank. 
For good or evil, the Reserve Bank has come to stay. It occupies 
a position of predominant importance in the economic life of the 
country. Nobody interested in the well being of the 
nation can afford to remain ignorant of the Reserve Bank’s 
work. 

The second of the above publications is a continuation 
of the “Statistical Tables relating to Bank” in India which was 
previously published by the Department of Commercial Intellig, 
and Statistics, The Government of India have however tr. 
ferred the publication to the Rererve Bank, with effect from + 
year 1980. It wasa wise decision because the Reserve Bank . 
the central banking authority in India isin close touch with the 
more inportant banks of the country and as such could more 
appropriately be trusted with the duty of issuing it. The present 
publication, the first to be issued by the Reserve Bank, covers 
the two calender years 1989 and 1940. . 


The tables cover all manner of information about the 
position of Indian banks, so far as such position lends itself to 
statistical presentation. India banks have been divided into the 
following categories for the purpose of these tables : 

(1) The Rrserve Bank in India with its Issue and 


Banking Department. 
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(2) The Imperial Bank of India. 
(3) The Exchange Banks. K a 
(4) The Principal Indian Joint-stock Banks exluding : 
the Imperial Bank of India. 
(5) The principal Indian Co-operative Banks. 
The Joint-stock Banks again are subdivided as follows : 
Class A-~Banks having paid up capifhl and réserves of 
Rs. 5 lakhs and over. 
= Oldss-B—Banks having paid up capital and reserves 
between Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 5 lakhs. - 
` Class C-—-Banks having paid up capital ‘na reserves 
between Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 1 lakh. 
Class D—-Banks having paid up capital and reserves of 
less than Rs. 50,000. 
l Besides the tables, which are presented in two sections 
namely Summary Tables and General Tables, there are several 
appendices giving lists of . banks in India and their addresses in 
India as well as the addresses of their London offices or agents 
if any ; & list of members and sub-members of clearing houses 
in India and Burma; a list of approved non-scheduled banks 
and indigenous bankers for concession rates of remittance 
“ander the Reserve Bank scheme, and rates for telegraphic 
fansfers, bank drafts and mail transfers under the Reserve Bank 
so09meme for remittances. 
“aa8 A very useful preface by Mr. B. L. Panjabi, Officer in 
charge of the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve 
“Sank of India, gives a short account of recent banking deyelop 


memt in India anda comment on some of the more important 
items of the tables. 

‘Co-operative workers will aaay be interested in’ 
the tables relating to co-operative banks. These are presented 
in two classes. 

` © (A) Those with a paid-up Capital and Reserve of Rs. 5 
lakhs anh over. 
yee (B) .Those with a paid-up a and reserves between 
Rs. 1. lakh and Rs, 5 lakhs. 
- At the end of the Co-operative year ‘i940, there were 41 banks. 
in olasses ʻA’ and 277 in class ‘P’, The tables reveal a- 
continuous rise in the capital, reserves and deposits. 
NTT Se ere | 
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\ CO-OPERATIVE CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


OURSELVES 


ith this issue the Bengal Co-operative Journal ushers 

into the twentyseventh year of its existence. We 
may be permitted, on this occasion, to recall its past. The Bengal 
Co-operative Journal owes its origin from the Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa Co-operative Journal, which came into existence in 1914, 
under the official agency of the Government Co-operative Depart- 
ment. With the establishment in 1918, of the Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society, the apex non-official Co-operative institution 
of the province, the Bengal, Behar and Orissa Co-operative 
Journal ceased to exist as a Government publication and became 
the mouthpiece of the non-official Co-operative Movement in 
Bengal conducted by the Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society. -In a letter written by Lord Ronaldshay, then Governor 
of Bengal (afterwards Marquess of Zetland and Secretary of State 


for India), he observed :— . 
GOVERNMENT HOYSE 


‘ Darjeeling 
June, 1918. 


“I write to offer you my sincere good wishes for the suc 
cess of the new Journal, which is being published under the aus- 
pices of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society. l 

The publication is one which should have a career of 
immense usefulness before it. The Bengal Co-operative Organi- 
gation Society welcomes the support ofall who are convinced of 
the great benefits of the co-operative system. It already numbers 
among its members some of the foremost personalities in the 
business world of Calcutta, and representatives of the landholders 
of the Presidency. In other words it is a live organisation which 
is going to make its activities felt far and wide. It is almost 
essential that such a concern should possess the means of making 
its views widely known; and the new journal will enable it to 
do so, i eS ; 
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I do not underestimate the good work which has been Gone 
by the journal, while it has been conducted under official guidance 
and control; but at the same time, I think, there are adydntages . 
in its divesting itself of official tutelage and proclaiming itself to 
the world as the independent mouthpiece of the co-operative 
movement. As such it will be of the utmost value to cfficial and 
non-official alike, and should prove to be a pot®nt instrument for 
furthering the success of the co-operative principle. Perhaps I 
may add that while Government desire to exercise no control of 
any kind over the publication, they do desire to assist towards 
its success, and, with this object in view, propose for the present 
to contribute a sum sufficient to cover the cost of its production.” 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) RoNaLDSHAY. 


h? 


In 1926 its name was changed into the Bengal Co-opera- 
tive Journal when Mr. 8. K. Lahiri took over the editorship, 
The Journal profited by the very distinguished guidance of Mr. 
Lahiri till 1988. 


Since the declaration of Lord Ronaldshay the Goverr- 
ment have never interfered with the indepent policy and manage- 
ment of the Journal, while remaining true to the commitment 
of Lord Ronaldshay in the matter of financial assistance. At the 
same time the Government ‘have generally been alive to the 
suggestions offered by the Journal. 


But of late, dark clouds in the form of official interference 
not only against the policy but also against the management of 
the paper are lowering. Without going into details, it can be said 
at the present moment that attempts for official control and 
dictation of the policy of the Journal are so much in evidence 
that it will cause no surprise if the solemn declaration of Lord 
Ronaldshay, so long religiously honoured by the Government and 
the Co-operative Department is ruthlessly trampled down. No 
blacker tragedy can yet he conceived. 


“With the system of administration that obtains io India, 
the Co-operative Department itself is part of an irresponsible and 
irremovable bureaucracy.” Even in sucha condition, it cannot 
but provoke deep resentment among those still interested in the 
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Movement —though their number is fast dwindling in Bengal due 
to, the bureaucratic highhandedness of the Department. It is~ 
"régrettaNe that the Department should forget that public openion 
is-much more alert than it was thirty years ago. To convert the - 
non-official organ into an official trumpet for blowing officious 
admiration of the officials and their doings would be ridiculous, 





RABINDRANATH 


Gre passing away of Rabindranath closes an epoch in 
the cultural history of the world. When the time ’ 
comes to arrive at a correct estimate of his enviably gifted per- 
sonality he will possibly be remembered as the bravest lover of 
Beauty in the nineteenth century. He had the supreme gift of 
turning everything into aesthetic delight, and the principles of 
Co-operation found in him its ablest literary champion and what 
is more, one of its sanest practical workers. His treatise “The 
Philosophy of Oo-operation” is an evidence of what he thought 
about Co-operation, as his “Sriniketan” is a reminder of what | 
he could do in the way of putting his ideas into concrete shape. 
The Co-sperative Movement, will remember with gratitude that 
the “Bhandar? the bengali co-operative journal, received its 
christening at his hands, and the first article on co-operation was 
penned by him. It will be a proud memory in any case, and a 
prouder memory if the Co-operative Movement succeeds in 
realising some of the poet’s beautiful dreams about the country he 
so fondly loved and richly glorified. 


- 





THH NHW OHAIRMAN OF THH BHNGAL PROVINOIAL 
| OO.OPHRATIVH BANK. i 


e" felicitations to Nawab Sir K. G, M. Faroqui on 
his being elected Chairman of the Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. The Co-operative Movement was under his 
very distinguished guidance for a number of years while he wasa 
Minister with the Oo-operative portfolio, and his election evokes 
happy memories of his selfless service, and raises expectations of 
practical efficiency which can be looked for ina man of Nawab’s 
outstanding ability and varied experience in life. 
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A FEW WORDS REGARDING CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
CAUSES OF ITS DETERIORATION 


( 1) 
; By 
Rat SANAT KUMAR CHATTERIJ! BAHADUR, M.SC., B.L. 


We have heard often of the various causes of 
the; deterioration of the co-operative movement. in Bengal. 
The Hon’ble Minister in charge of co-operation and the 
Department are ascribing the same to thé inefficiency and laxity 
of our non-official workers and on that plea they have got the 
new Oo-operative Societies Act passed. A thorough analysis of 
that law will reveal that it is really based on distrust of non-. 
officials and increased control of officials has been introduced in 
all departments. I propose to deal with the same from a 
critical standpoint infuture. The Rules thereunder have not 
been published as yet. 

l 


In the present article and also in those I propose to write 
in continuation of this one, I wish to draw the attention of the 
Hon’ble Minister in charge of co-operation, the Registrar of 
Oo-operative Societies and the general public to certain facts and 
to show how wanton delay and laxity in the discharge of the 
special ,duties of the Government department are primarily res- 
ponsible for this progressive deterioration, However much the 
controlling: power of the department be increased and strength- 
ened if the department itself does not put its own house in order, 
it would not be possible to improve the condition of the move- 
ment or to restore the confidence of the general public in it, 

i 
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Tf one analyses the present Co-operative Societies Act and 
Rules, the Government department and it alone is responsible 
for the following duties :— 


(1) Decision of disputes 

(2) Audit l 

(8) Liquidation 

(4) Organisation 
(5) Amendment of bye-laws 
(6) Inspection 


(7) Land mortgage banks and lastly 
(8) Crop loan. 


ĮI shali deal with each of these topics separately. The 
point I an trying to make out is thatif the department had 
kindly done the duties entrusted to it in proper spirit the present 
predicament could have been avoided. Whether there is a 
political’ background to the recent activisies of the department 
will be the subject matter of discussion in a future article. 


A. Delay in the decision of Disputes 


In all societies there area few cases in which the mem- 
bers make default either voluntarily or involuntarily. This is 
the normal condition in all businesses and banks: There is no 
business in the world in which every one acts up to his engage- 
ment. The normal procedare of every well-managed institution 
is to take legal proceedings against the defaulter and recover the 
dues as early as possible In the co-operative societies, as every 
one is aware, the society, up to the last, try to realise their dues 
amicably and itis only when all attempts fail that the society 
files a dispute against the member concerned. | 


The dispute is filed in the office of the Asst. Registrar. 
Heo entertains the dispute, appoints an arbitrator and 
sends it to him. Sometimes, months elapse in this process, and 
often when enquiries are mate before the arbitrator —the Society 
is told that no such case. has reached him,. The department 
ought to see that this interim period-does not exceed a fortnight. 
and there should be periodical- inspections of: the- Asst: 
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Registrar's office to see whether disputes are unduly ae in 
this process. 


| The second stage is reached when the dispute reaches 
the arbitrator. An indefinite period elapses before the notices 
are issued. The arbitrator is # departmental officer—he is 
saddled with various duties and has got to fend innumerable 
returns. This work of arbitration, it appears is regarded as an 
extra burden, almost an extraneous work to be attended to 
only at his will and leisure. It does not appear that he is at all 
accountable for his delay or the lossess consequent thereto. 
The late Registrar of Co-operative Societies Khan Bahadur 
A, M. Arshad Ali issued a departmental order that the awards 
were to be normally delivered to the Societies within 3 months 
of their being filed in the Asst. Registrar’s office. This circular 
‘has been relegated to oblivion. Again, on the date fixed for 
hearing sometimes we find the departmental officer busy with 
other duties or even awayin the mofussil and the case had to 
be" postponed. If the defaulter happens to be known to the 
arbitrator or in any way connected with the movement the 
cases are adjourned again and agiin. In the meanwhile the 
defaulter gets ample opportunities in many cases to transfer 
his properties making it impossible for the Society to realise 
its Just dues, 

' The third stage is reached after the hearing. The award 
is sometimes kept back for months specially if it be a mortgage 
award either preliminery or final. 


When good members find that the Society is practically 
powerless to deal with these members they become infected 
thereby and the contagion spreads and the whole society goes 
down. It is comparable to the economic principle that bad coins 
drive out good ones. You may compare it with a gangrene which 
requires immediate surgical operation—delay means 
spread of the desease and ultimate death or dissolution. If one 
analyses the evil effect of this delay economically it affects the 
Society in four different ways :— 

(1) The Society is a loser financially as its effects can 
not be realised promptly .- 
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, (2) The defaulter gets ample opportunity to transfer 

' his properties and defraud the Society. The Society has to fall 

back on his sureties.and that makes tha movement unpopular 
‘and also reduces the repaying capacity of the sureties. 


(3) The „energies of the officers or non-official workers 
‘is frittered away in dancing attendance on the departmental 
‘arbitrators for nothing. 


(4) The loss sustained by the society due to these acts 

and latches of the departmental officers leads to the raising of the 

interest rate and falls ultimately on the good members of the 
Society, 


I may mention that the departmetnal officers hardly realise 

these baneful effects of their negligence and laxity. The only 
justification of these dispute cases and awards before a extrajudi- 
cial tribunal has been rightly pointed out by their lordships 
R. C. Mitter and © C. Biswas J. J in the following terms :— 


“The whole object of the Act (Co-operative Societies Act) 
‘is to make the peasants, the artisans and men of limited means 
‘thrifty and place them above perpetual want- Wastage and 
spoliation of their substance are to be prevented. If these princi- 
ples are kept in view it would neccessarily follow that the 
setting up ofa tribunal original or an appellate for the disputes 
which may arise in connection with the liability of the members 
to the Society or interse expeditiously and cheaply would be 
carrying out the objects of the Act.” 


(Dacca Co-operative Industrial Union Ltd. 
vrs. 


Dacca Co-operative Sankbya Shilpa 
Societies Ltd. 


42 C. W. N 391, page 398 
—I L R (1938) 2 cal. 108 


When the department accepts the responsibility of 
constituting its officers judges -they should fully realise the 
implication of the same. Haphazard decisions, delay, supreme 
contempt of the general law of the country and procedure, are 
indeed culpable offences. The department must realise that when 
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their officers deal with the rights-of the public—when they 
decide disputes sometimes to the tune of lacs of rupees they 
must be fully up to the mark in education and efficiency and 
realise the gravity of their office. There must be a record kept 
regarding the disposal of the cases and the failure to deal with 
them promptly should be penalised. I would wequest the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of Co-operation to obtain a return from the 
departinent and publish them for the information of the 
public. A draft of a possible form for the same is given below :— 
Asst. Registrar Disputes pending Disputes pending Disputes pend- 
l for not more than for above 3 months ing more than 


i 
ł 


three months but not exceeding 6 months 
6 months 
No Amount No Amount No Amount 


By the word “pending” is meant the period from the . 
date of filing of adispute before the Aast. Registrar and 
the date of delivery of the award to the Society. 
T would pray that all Central Banks and Co-operative 
Societies be pleased to send returns in the above form to the 
Bengal Co-operative Alliance Ltd. for compilation and publi- 
cation of the same. 


1 should also like to hear of the conditions in other 
provinces in India and to know whether similar abuses also prevail 
there. Comunication from them will be welcome. 


As stated by his lordship the Chief Justice Sir Harold 
Derbyshire Kt M, C, K. C. in his presidential address at the inaugu- 
ral lecture of Sir N, N, Sarkar Kt. K. ©. S. I.,K-O, I. E. on the Law 
of Arbitration (Tagore law Series) the foundation of this branch of 
law under which the official courts were substituted by domestic 
tribunals was based on the Industrial Revolution in Hogland when | 
businessmen found that for proper development they wanted 
a speedy and quick decision and not a long drawn trial. - As the 
Co-operative societies are primarily business concerns this 
aspect should always be kept in the forefront. 


I nowtake up the next statutory duty of the depart- 
‘ment vig. Audit, 
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B. Audit 


.. . Allalongthe audit of the Co-operative institutions has 
been conducted by the departmental officers under the Registrar 
or the Supervisors of the Oentral Banks specially licensed for the 
. purpose by the Asst, Registrar. 


That, on principle, this system cannot be supported has 
been repeatedly brought to the notice of the Hon’ble Minister 
in charge of Co-operation. It was also canvassed on the floor 
ofthe Legislative Assembly but the remonstrances have borne 
no fruit, 


The proposition which I want to astablish in the present 
article is that audit should be taken away absolutely from the 
.control of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and should be 
placed under some other independent and extraneos control say 
~ under the Examiner of Local Accounts or the Finance Depart- 
ment 


In order to appreciate this, we must have a clear idea 
of what “Audit” isand why it is necessary. The term “audit” 
means close scrutiny, As a man cannot often see his own errors — 
they have a tendency to slip under his very eyes —it is necessary 
to mik: a thorough examination by outsiders aud specialists 
and it is for this reason that in every country and in every 
business we have the system of audit by independent expert 
agencies. The credit of an institution varies directly with the 
reputation of the auditor and the nature of the audit note. 


Each one of our small primary societies is an autonomous 
self-governing institution and hence it is all the more necessary 
that there should be special independent audit of the same. To 
this end separate fees are being realised by the Government 
in the form of audit cess and the Government is legally bound 
to do not only proper audit but audit of a type which will 
command confidence of the public. 


It is apparent that so long as the Registrar performs 
the duties of organisation, registration, inspection, suggesticn 
and guidance neither legally nor morally, he or his department 
should be in charge of audit. Çan his own initial mistakes of 


~ 
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commission and ommission,- of his departmental policies and 
idiosyncracies, even his erors of law in. his departmental 
circulars be shown or corrected by his own subordinates ? Do 
they dare these ? Is it not our sad experience in the past that 
when a pet scheme of a Registrar was experimented on and 
failed the Government had to make good the losses from its 
general revenues, If independent audit by extraneous agencies 
had been available the feasibilities of such proposals would have 
been examined in their proper perspective at the initial stage. 


And again look at the question from another point of 
view—N ow we have in many Central Banks and Societies depart- 
mental officers as Chief Executive Officers, In order to exercise 
direct control, and to gather more power in their own hands 
the department is extending its tentacles in all directions like 
octopus and wants to bring society after society, Central Bank. 
after Central Bank under its direct control or the control of its 
nominees who may be ex-deparmental officers, The new Bill has 
made drastic” provision ofa supercéssion of the societies by the 
department, If that be so, is the department at all competent to 
take up the work of audit? Is not the value of such audit 
absolutely discounted ? In these cases where a Chief Executive 
Officer of a central Bank is a departmental officer is it not a fact 
that the audit of the said Bank is being conducted by his equal or 
his subordinate in rank in the same department, may be with 
transferable service? - When the matter was agitated in the 
legislature it was stated there are special audit staffs who were 
said to be independent of the general department. But, is that 
really so ? 


Is it pot a fact that the same Departmental Inspector who ` 
is responsible for proper ‘inspection is also the head of the 
special audit staff within the same area ? Was this fact brought 
to the notice of the Legislature}? Are not both the staffs 
under the control of the same Assistant Registrar 7. 


~ 


I` would ask our friends in the Legislature to consider 
this anomalous position and insist on a system of audit absolutely 
independent of the Registrar and his department- 
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In @ future article I shall deal. with the underlying motive of 
the present system. I am now dealing with the point that the 
departmental audit in societies or Banks with departmental officers 
at the helm militates against the fundamental priuciple of all audit 
systema. 


I shall ask the Hon’ble Minister to look into some of 
these audit notes ®f Central Banks or Unions where we have 
the departmental Chief Executive Officers. The first thing, he 
should look into, is not the financial position of the Central Bank 
or Union but the financial position of the societies affiliated to 
the same, If the societies deteriorate, sooner o: later, the Central 
Bank must necessarily come to grief. 


l If one goes to the first cause—this is the real seat of the 
malady, When I shall come to the chapter of organisation and 
registration I shall have occasion to deal with the persons really 
responsible for these organisations and registration, 


Just at presant I would ask the Hon’ble Minister to look 
into one smal] matter which he can do at once in order to appreciage 
the nature of the departmental audit and the root of the present l 
predicament. : - 


Let him go, without the paraphernalia of the department, 
to any neighbouring Central Bank with departmental Chief 
Executive Officer and ask tbe supervisors ona short notice to 
produce the bonds executed by the members of the primary 
societies in favour of the society—not selected few but all 
bonds in favour of the particular society -— this can be verified by 
checking the bonds with the loan ledger. 


Let him only look into these bonds and see senbthige they 
or the majority of them are or are not barred by limitation in view 
of the Section 19 and Beo 20 of the Indian Limitation Act, 


Our Hon’ble Minister being himself a lawyer ‘can easily 
realise that more acknowledgement by the principal debtor will 
not keep alive the bond against the societies nor payment by the 
principal debtor. without an entry under his own hand to the 
effect will save the bond from being barred by the general law of 
limitation. 
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I request the Hon’ble Minister tc look into the audit note 
of the said departmentally managed Central Bank and see a 
the same has been dealt with by them. 


A return in the following draft form may be called 
from all Oentral Banks and Societies and compiled and published 
for the information of the public. ° 

k 


1. Name of Central Bank 


2, Number of Societies affiliated to it (except Crop Loan 
societies which are of recent origin) 


i 8. Total number of borrowing members 
' ` & How many bonds are barred by limitation 
i 5. ‘What amount is involved in the above 


He should refer to the specific provision of Bec. 19 and 
20 of the Indian Limitation Act referred to above. 


We have heard again and again of departmental officers 
pointing an accusing finger to non-official workers for renewal 
of old bonds with interest. True, it might have caused inflation 
in the balance sheet but it neverthless saved the bonds from 
being barred and kept alive the claims of the society. Remission 
can always be given in suitable cases. 


On the other hand the departmental policy of continuing 
the old bonds has effectively barred all remedies against the debtors 
and the position is that the debtors can at present defy the 
societies who have now no legal remedy for enforcement of their 
rights and hence are at the mercy of the defaulters. 

: Latsly the system of suthorising licensed supervisor to 
audit in the areas of their respective Central Banks cannot be 
too strongly condemned. This is no audit at all; They will 
audit their own handiwork! It maybe said that the particular 
society was not under him directly in the preceding year but 
it'is absolutly no defence, as a supervisor is @ supervisor for the 
whole area and he might bein charge a year before. This is 
really "shifting departmental duty and resposibilities. They 
appropriate the audit cess and shirk their own work ! 


2 
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Undue delay in Audit - 


-~ 


~~ 


I draw the special attention of the Hon’ble Minister of 
Co-operation andithe Registrar to the culpable delay in sudit 
and the evil effects therof. 


I request ¢hem to publish a statement of the names of 
the Banks, and Societies in which the audit orders for 1989-40 
have not been issued as yet or general meetings for that period 
could not be held on account of the delay of the departmental 
audit. The nature and character of the said audit—how it has 
been calculated to undermine the credit of these institutions 
the result of undermining the morale of the entire audit staff 
by assigning the duty of espionage and secret reports to the 
department behind the back of the Directors of the institution 
these I shall deal with in future. I shall also then deal with 
the audit notes, the audit replies and how the same are treated 
in the Asst. Registrar’s office. 


At present Iam emphasising the fact that the 
deterioration of the movement is principally due to this 
inordinate delay in finishing the audit and sending down 
the audit orders-from the Asst. Registraz’s- office. So that no 
effective action can be taken thereunder in time. : 


In the annual report the government should publish in how 
many societies the Government failed to perform its statutory duty 
to send down its audit note within 8 months of the close of the 
financial year. Any layman can realse that the entire 
efficacy and value of audit are discounted if there be delay in 
the same. No Board of Directors can effectively work with 
‘archaic figures which had no counterpart in actuality. 
I hadonce a long conversation on this matter with 
Mr. A. E. Porter, I.C.S. when he was the Joint 
‘Secretary, of the Rural Indebtedness and Co- -operative Oredit 
Department of the Govt of Bengal. I pointed out to him 
that the societies are expected to be managed by us — — non-official 
honorary workers -that the department cannot expect - the 
“Directors to go into minute details They have neither 
the time nor the opportunity. The - Directors - dictate 
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the principles. The normal field officers and the permanent 
staff must do their work and their only check is a 
thorough, efficient and prompt audit. If the defects are promptly 
brought to the notice of the Directors, the Society must do well. 
Tt is a fundamental error to think that people in my country 
are dishonest or careless, The fact is they have to earn 
their own living. We pay handsomely to the Government the 
audit cess—far in excess than the circumstances warrant— 
in return it is the duty of the Government to keep the 
Directors promptly informed of any defect in the working of the 
institution, If the Government fail to perform the duty they 
-have undertaken and for which they receive payment, the 
Government and the Government alone should be made legally 
-and- morally liable, 


It isthe duty ofthe auditors to feport immediately to 
the Board of Directors any defect he finds~ allowing the Directors 
to rectify the same then and there, and if any important question 
of principle be involved to meet the Board and to discuss with 
them and tobe as brief and as clear in their audit reports as 
might be feasible. 


On the other hand ifthe Hon’ble minister be pleased to 
enquire into the nature of the existing audit notes, he would find 
that it is something stupendous—some thing tco cumbrous. 
Efficiency is totally lost in its volume. 


If he so likes, he may easily minimise the audit note to 
one eighth of its present volume. All camouflages—repetitions 
must be strictly curtailed, What can be ommitted should never 
‘ibe written. In these days ‘of war itis culpable and national 
waste of paper and money to fritter away our slender resources 
in huge rèd tapism. This can only be done if the auditors 
feel that they are not the servants of the Co-operative Depart- 
‘ment but belong to an audit staff, presided over by a Chartered 
‘Accountant if possible, and his promotion is dependent ‘not on 
_the recommendation of the Co-operative Department but on 
his efficiency in promoting the interests of the movement by 
rectifying its defects. The present system by which the auditor 
gets credit on the basis of secret report, ön the length of his 
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audit note, on his flattery of his official superiors, on his doing other 
duties besides audit, must be substituted by one of which the 
criterion is efficiency and promptness. Repetition should be 
avoided. Just consider what the present system is—the audit 
note is submitted in the Asst Register’s office. Months pass 
before the audit order is issued. What is the good of this audit 
order? It is not the independent judgment of the Asst 
Registrar but a mere summary of the audit note. This portion 
may well be avoided. If the audit note be immediately sent 
to the Society- they will deal with it far°more promptly and 
effectively than when they get the same often after months of lin- 
gering in the Assistant Register’s office. A plea is often put forward 
that the delay is due to the paucity of the audit staff. A cursory 
examination of the T. A. bills of the departmental officers and the 
quantum of real work they put through would be sufficient 
to negative such a contention. 


“If all the audit staff be employed to do their audit work 
‘there will be no want of departmental hands. But unfortunately 
here, a8 in other matters, there isa tremendous wastage of time, 
energy and money. 

I would suggest that the Hon’ble Minister do call for 
the diaries of all these officers and see what time they had 
actually spent in real audit work and how many itema 
they had sudited which must be entered into the diary. It is 
absolutely necessary to enter the number of items as hours are 
wasted in frivolous talks which benefit nobody and in trying to 
do all sorts of work besides audit. 


Ifthe Registrar wants his departmental work to be 
done, returns to be prepared, inspections to be made—these must 
be done by his general departmental staff and not by the audit 
staff. The general staff must be paid from the General Revenue 
and not from audit cess. 

If the audit staff be diverted from their duties for 
performing the Registrar’s and Asst. Registrar’s other duties, 
the entire basis of the audit system absolutely disappears. 

I may mention that there is wastage of time and energy 
by asking our auditors to attend at the various inspections by 
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his superiors. If, say, the Registrar or the Asst. Registrar visits 
any: particular area we find the entire staff—the Divisional, 
Auditor, the local Inspector, the auditors, the. supervisors all 
gathered together and waiting for the great man to come and 
wasting their whole day. Why? If the gentleman comes 
without his paraphernalia except his orderly he will meet the local 
workers, talk with them, form. an independent judgment and 
give possibly some new ideas or acquire some new knowledge 
from the local conditions. On the other hand, if surrounded by his 
satellites, he gets figures ready made, cooked by them, look 
through his subordinate’s eyes and animated by the official 
espirit de.corps finds everything non-official wrong and seldom 
takes to task his own subordinates. As the latter lightens his 
work, so he in his turn affords them protection. : This system 
of inspection must go. The department must be made to 
-realise that they have to work and it is only honest hard day’s 
-work that will earn them their breed not adulations to, their 
official superiors. 

I have found in one case—in an appeal from 4 dispute 
case—the inspector from whose decision the appeal was taken 
actually present and defending his decision | Is it not 
wastage of time? This takes us immediately to the question 
of quantum of audit cess. This matter I shall deal with in 
detail hereafter in a future special article, - 


; Audit dis 


The only thing I want to lay emphasis on at present 
is that the audit cess must be proportionate to the work done 
and not to the wroking capital or the pay of the departmental 
top heavy staff 


In all business concerns the auditor i is paid according to 
the amount of work he does and never according to the working 
capital of the same. I would ask the Govt. to change the principle 
of ‘charging the audit fees, It should be directly proportional 
to the number of items to be audited, the normal time which an 
` auditor ought to take and the normal average pay of such auditor. 


* 
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A small allowance say 10% may be made for overhead 
, ‘expenses, 


Take for example—in a limited liability society the total 
number of items is 4000 only. An auditor can audit say 40 items 
an hour (it may be more, this may be enquired into), In a working 
day he willdo f00 items, Total number of days of work is 20 
‘days, Allowing 4 holidays it takes us to 24 days, If his average 
‘pay is Rs. 90/- the total fee to be charge is Rs. 72/- plus I0y i. e, 
about Rs. 80/- only. 


The pay of the higbly paid officers of the department, the 
-pay of the officers said to be in charge of inspection—the parap- 
hernalia of the Registrar’s office—the special officers, the salaries of 
-the Ohief Executive officers should be met with from the Govern- 
ment’s General Revenue. It should never be charged against 
the poor dying institittions. It is the extraordinary heavy lavy of 
tle audit cess that is one of the causes of the present deterioration. 
Payment must be proportionate to the quantum of work and 
should not be meant for the perpetuation of an inflated depart- 
-mental activity 


wn 


I shall like to point out how the present system is 
absolutely inequitable and: militates against all principles of 
natural justice. 


If one examines the position of cur primary agtriculttral 
societies one will find that the working capital of our dying or 
moribund societies are really the highest. There the liability 
both principal and interest has accumulated in the hands of a 
few—there is no fresh loan—no repayment—the only thing that is 
being done is that one annual calculation, the interest is being 
added to the principal. It is here thai the audit fees are the 
highest—if some thing be realised it goes to the department 
as audit cess—every other creditor is starved. The audit takes 
only half an hour. Is this fair? Will our legislators tolerate 
this system which is both against sound business 
principles and natural justice ? Why should the poor cultivators 
and poorer middle men be made to maintain the costly and 
topheavy department 7 If the Govt. wants to maintain the depart- 


| 
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ment, they may do so at their own cost but so far as the societies 
are concerned, they should pay for audit —but only in proportion to 
the actual work and not for defraying the expenses of the departs - 
ment’s other work and fancied or. real duties. If the two 
branches of work are absolutely differentiated, the audit cess will 
be : less than a third of the present rate. If payment be 
proportionate to the actual work done and®completed, there 
will be more prompt work—the Govt. would see that the 
machinery is more smoothly and cheaply managed—and the 
tendency to wastage will disappear. This is the system 
in ‘vogue in Madras where Co-operative Movement is flourishing 
best, and I believe that our legislators will see to the intro- 
duction of the same or some other system more suitable 
than the present one as soon as the matter is placed 
before them, as it ought to be and the sooner it is done the 
better for the entire movement. j 

P l (To-be continued) 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
V1S@1aVIS 


THE INDIAN PEASANT 
By 
S. RAHMAN, M, A, B. L. 


z Past Achievement 


g theory and the principles, of the co-operative 
movement in Indis, like those of most of our present 
day political and economic ideas, are of purely European 
origin. Mr. Nicholson, then of the Madras Civil Service, after 
studying the various ways and means of combating the helpless- 
ness, poverty, debt and distress of the peasants advocated in 
his famous report published in 1695-7, the immediate 
introduction of co-operative credit societies in India. Nicholson 
with his European outlook of life observed that the “bringing 
to the peasant that continued ever-fluctuating credit which he 
needed” was the panacea for all the difficulties of the peasant 
and summed up his prescription for the millions of distressed 
and diseased peasants of India in the two words “Find 
Raifeissen.”” The Famine Commission of 1901 gave sanctity 
to this ides of Nicholson by strongly recommending the co- 
operative credit societies of the Raifeissen type as then prevalent 
in Germany and other parts of Europe. 


The Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1904 which was 
fathered by Sir Denzil Ibbetson in the Imperial Legislative 
Council practically embodied the proposals of Nicholson and 
excluded all forms of non-credit co-operation from its purview. 
This policy was adopted delibarately as it was thought that 
other forms of co-operation would be foo difficult for the 
ignorant peasants to appreciate and work out, thus endowing 
the peasantry with the faculty of mastering abstruse banking 
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principles which they did not possess and divesting them of 
faculties for working out simpler sort of co-operative 


organizations which they undoubtedly possessed and even now 
possess. 


The Act of 1912, however, enlarged the scope of 
Organization within the meaning of the Act and recognized 
non-credit forms of co-operation. The movement undoubtedly 
grow in volume and number of societies increased daily but 
even to-day almost ninety percent of the total number of 
societies are co-operative credit societies, In 1988-4 the 
total number of societies was 92, 226 of which 78,758 were credit 
societies which roughly amounts to 85°5 per cent of the whole. 


But though the number of societies grew daily, the 
movement never flourished and after the first flash of 
inspiration was spent up, the movement widened at the cost 
of strength and vigour. The Maclagan Committce found 
most of the societies in the control of a few men who catered 
to their own interests, lack of interest generally in the members 
of the societies for the principles and affairs of the institutions 
of- which they were members, bad selection of members, 
concealment of old debts, indiscreet loans, contumacy of 
borrowers and internal dissensions and other vices which 
practically made the movement much more of a hierarchic 
organization imposed from above than of æ co operative 
movement of the people for “better business, better farming, 
hetter living.” 

l But in spite of its disappointing analysis of the movement, 
the Maclagan Committee entertained much hope about its 
future. It was hoped by the members of the Committee that 
helpless and distressed as are the illiterate peasants of this 
country, they could through this movement, by association 
with others obtain by mutual support the material advantages 
available to wealthy and powerful persons and thereby develop 
themselves to the fullest extent of their natural abilities. By 
the union of economic interest, material advancement would be 
secured and what is more, united action would foster self- 
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reliance and from the interaction of these influences a moral 
development would be achieved which will make every peasant 
who was a. powerless, helpless and hapless individual before, 
@ radiant unit in the structure of the brilliant co-operative 
villages of India. 


z : 
. Much water has flown through the Ganges since the 
Maclagan Committee published its report- Two world wars 
have altered the face of the whole earth and social enthusiasts 
are not to-day tied down to their old moorings with as much 
blind stubbornness as they were before. There has occurred 
a radical change in the perspective of the political and economic 
leaders of the east and west and new ideas are springing from 
the ones that are dead. But India is still following the beaten 
track probably with the philosophical attitude of sa that 
all paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


In fact since the time of the Maclagan Committee, the 
Co-operative Movement in India has not improved much if not 
deteriorated. Indeed the tone of the latest utterings of those who 
are deemed to be the champions of the co-operative movement in 
India is certainly not heartening. The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramdas 
Pantulu in his address to the Joint Session of the Standing 

‘Committees of the Indian Provincial Co-cperative Banks’ and 
Institutes’ Associations at Bombay in January last made pointed 
references to the stagnant waters of the co operative movement in 
India. “I am oppressed by a feeling,” he said “that the Move- 
ment has no genuine future before it and that its contribution to 
our national life will be little if it has to be carried on within the 
limits set to it by the Co-operative Societies Acts in force in 
various provinces and States and under the daily increasing control 
of the Departments of co-operation as at present constituted. 
« +++ Officers of the Co-operative Department still hug to their 
bosom theories ane practices of foreign origin, some of which have 
become obsolete even in the countries of their birth. They have 
not yet established real contacts with the people and deal more 
with files and papers than with men and women. # +» ++ They 
(Registrars of Co-operative Societies) are merely the instruments 
of a wooden and anti-diluvian system which allows them 
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_little scope for exercise of their talents and facilities to render 
realand effective service to the people in accordance with the 
present day trends of national life. A perusal of the anntdl 
administration reports published by Registrars males very painful 
-reading. They invariably unfold a tale of woe and attribute 
the failure of the Movement to want of character and capacity 
cin our rural and urban folk from whom we draw our members and 
: who look for guidance and help to the officers of the departments. 
-Tt is neither a fair nora trae picture in my opinion. I feel that 
-unless and until we build anew the whole structure of the Co- 
-operative Movement and transform the Registrars into real 
“friends, philosophers and guides” of the people we shall not be 
able to achieve the aims and objects with which the Movement 
was startad, Nor will the Movement show any more progress or 
cconfer any larger benefits on the people than it has done in this 
four decades,” 


This is one side of the picture, the non-official side. 
‘The official side is not the less outspoken about the defects 
and de-vitalizing conditions prevalent in the co-operative move- 
‘ment but criticism is levelled not at the same point of the 
complex machinery of the present system. 


Mr. H.S. M. Ishaque, I. C. 8., Director of Rural Re- 
construction, Bengal, has lately been most vocal about social 
revival through co-operation: “If the truth is to be told” he 
said “the people have more or lese completely. lost the will to 
improve.” 


-r 
I 


These two cross-currents of ouii are dominating 
the non-official and official co-operators’ minds respectively. 
Bach party is trying to give shape to its idea within watertight 
compartments but unless like the two knights of king Aurthen’s 
Round Table they choose to contend for the colour of the shield 
of the side just facing them up to eternity, no useful purpose 
will -be served by their mutual contest. The official is in a posi- 
tion to realize the defects of the rural population of India, who 
we must confess, are not all virtue personified, while thie non- 
officials arein-a better position to understand adequately the 
defect of the governmental system of hierarchic control which 
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dreams of controlling and guiding all mundane affairs efficient- 
dy-from the Se:cratariat Buildings like Titans who built like giants 
but wrought like Jewellers, 


saving aside thesa controversies let us examine the 
realities of the problem before jumping at panaceas to remove 
all mundane evils. It is either the cranks or the prophets who 
feel competent enough to suzgest ready remedies for our social 
evils, but for the ordinary man nothing is more efficacious than 
‘the study ofthe problem first ofall in all its branches and focus 
all attention to the niture of the problem itself than to solutions. 
Solutions will suggest themselves if the problem is rightly grasped. 


The Problem of the Indian Peasant . 


The peasant in our country is like the 
peasants of all other countries, nothing more or less than a 
bundle of rights. But the bundle of rights which he represents 
differs in important respects from province to province, and 
also in a far more important respect from _ the-rights 
represented by the peasants of Wuropean countries. 
About a century and a half ago the European peasant had 
practically no rights at all. All the bundle of his rights summed 
up in a single integer amounted to zero if not to minus one. 
But to-day his rights are far better organised by the State, 
far more respected by the Executive and far better enforced 
‘by the Judiciary. E 


But in India and specially in the permanently settled 
provinces-like Bengal, the bundle of rights which the peasant 
represents is for the most part illusory. If he has rights he has 
scarcely any mathod of enforcing those rights by the judiciary or 
having those rights respected by the executive, The permanent 
settlement formulated the rights of the landlords to the exclusion 
of the peasants who were left more or less helplessly dependent 
onthe mercy of those absentee zemindars. By Article VI para 
4of Regulation 1 of 1798 the only duties which were enjoined 
upon the zemindars were 

(i) to discharge the revenues at the stipulated periods 
without delay or evasion, and 
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(ii) to conduct themselves with good faith and modera- 
tion towards their dependent talukdars and ralyats: 


Of these two duties, elaborate administrative machineries 
were evolved by the State for the enforcement of the first 
one against the zemindars, which are known ‘ as the 
Sun-set Laws and these laws had becn the tepror of zemindars 
from generation after generation to the advantage of the exche- 
quer, But so faras the second duty was concerned no attempt 
was made to evolve sufficient machinery for the enforcement of the 
same and the Hixecutivé and the Judiciary of the country, inspite 
of their best pious wishes for the peisant have stood helpless 
‘before the total neglect of the last mentioned duty by the zemin- 
dars, with the result that even the last dose of incentive to 
develop “his” land for better business, better farming and better 
living has been annihilated from the breast of the peasant over 
which Mr. Ishaque raises such belated lamentation. 


It is in this perspective that a study of the peasant’s 
right is important for the real evaluation of the cause of failure 
of the Co-operative movement muposed from above What are 
the peasanvs rights over the land and why should he improve 
his holding to yield belter result than mere subsistence 
harvests 7 I put this question to all legislators and lovers of 
rural welfare in real earnest and let them find an answer to 
this question before launching any move for reconstructing 
rural Bengal, 


Section 29 and 80 of the Bengal Tenancy Act codify 
the rights of the zamindar to enhance the rent of the cultivators 
of the soil by contract and by suit respectively, It is known 
to' every person who have come in contact with the Courts of 
Law how easy it is for the zeminder to exact a contract 
for the enhancement of rent from the tiller of the soil or 
to’ see him without any such contract and to prove his case 
with the help of friendly raiyats, but it is almost impossible 
for the raiyat to sue the Zeminoder whether on a subsisting 
valid contract or otherwise for the reductien of rent even in 
areas or times of dire distress. Those who have read Sir M. 
“Azizul Huq’s illuminating book “The Man behind the Plough” 
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-will probably bear with him that scarcely in tbe economic 
¿annals of Bengal any case can be cited in which the raiyats 
' “have successfully been able to get a reduction of rent. 
through the enforcement of their codified righis in the Courts 
of Law. 


= Thus first of all we find in our cointry a body of raiyats 
or a hierarchy which subsists on farming of rent, the whole 
weight of the. revenue, rent, tax and what not thereby falling 
on the shoulder of the ultimate tiller of the soil at the lowest 
rung of the hierarchy, He is as real as a legal entity as the 
square root of minus one as a mathematical entity, 
‘representing a bundle of rights which cannot be touched, 
organised or enforced by our Courts of Law. What are his 
rights over the land, how those rights, if any, may be effectively 
enforced against all the world? Unless these questions are 
answered and answered with a gusto by our legislators, it is 
futile to cry that he bas lost his manhood or that he has lost 
all incentives to improve. 


‘The Status of The Raiyat 


It will now not he difficult to understand why the 
Go-op.rative credit system or the “cheap money” policy has 
failed in our country. The peasant who actually tills the soil 
‘knows that he has no permanent tights over his land. As Sir 
James Jeans says that the earth may be smashed by a thousand 
and one accidents.in the galactic system even to-day, so he 
knows that his land may be snatched away from him with the 
“help -of legal: rules by a thousand and one devices. by any 
superior landlord. He tills any land he can for the moment 
lay hand on, in the most crude and ante.diluvian method on 
a subsistence farming scale. He does not care for any manure 
-than the dung of his cows kept carelessly in the sun or the 
rain which he spreads haphazardly over his field. His Jand is 
not ‘his’ land, itis the land ofa hierarchy of superior land-lords, 
and that is why he never cares to improve it, for if he improves 
upon it his capitalized labour invested in the land will be easily 
taken- away from him and given in settlement to a: more 
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favoured or moneyed rival who is ready at the door of the 
Zeminder with a big ‘selami’. If he takes care to improve and’ , 
increase the. produce of the lands, Section 80 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act will at once come into play and his rent will be 
raised by the Zeminder to swallow up the al in ae of 
the produce if not to grasp a little more. Ca 


a Hence it is that the cheap money .poliey has failed. 
It has not only failed, it has worsened the situation. The 
peasant knowing as he does-his economic and legal position 
in the economic structure of our land, as it were by intuition 
become members of the co-operative credit societies not with 
a spirit of cooperative effort, but. ‘fo. . take monep 
and to spend it which he knows she has no wherewithal to 
repay. Thus having nothing at stake to lose, he has no 
apprehension in his mind for repaying the debt and having 
hothing to gain by his effort he has no will to improve his 
land and capital with the money borrowed from the co-operative 
banks. Nicholson’s remedy would have’ been all right in a 
land of peasant proprietors who owned their lands and reaped 
the’ benefit of their strenuous attempts to better the the land and 
capital which they had inherited from their fathers and which 
the Courts of Law would protect from any onslaught of the 
slightest character from the wholo world, nay, the wholé 
money required for financing the “cheap money” ‘scheme of 
co-operative Raiffeisen Banks of such a country would come 
in constant flow from the peasants themselves and Registrars 
of those countries would never have to lament over frozen 
assets of the co-operative central banks. But that European 
way of looking at things have been: atthe back of the failure 
of the co-operative movement in India and it is certainly dismal 
reading that even Indian born civil service men have not realized 
the hopelessness of their love in this forty-year old enterprise 
of co operation in India. 


And the irony of the thing is that heedlessly and 
headlong they have piloted the movement in’ exactly this main 
channel of co-operative credit, neglecting all the other branches 
‘of ‘co-operative enterprise. which might have given better result 
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in our- country even inspite of the appalling condition of 
‘land tenure in India. It is about these latter branches that 
ib is necessary for us to discuss frequently. In Bengal the Floud 
Commission has considerd the véxed question of land tenure 
and the Report of the Commission has been examined and 
re-examined by men who have scarcely any Indian outlook 
of life. While awaiting the labour of the mountain to produce 
the proverbial mouse in that direction, let us discuss how we 
can introduce some elements of co-operative effort even without 
a change in the land system of Bengal, which the peasant 
will find to his interest to follow in order to get material 
improvements in his economic condition which he will enjoy 
fot himself and leave a legacy to his descendants generation 
after generation. 


Co-operative Effort 


The theory of co-operation as we have seen is that a 
number of poor, weak and helpless individuals, by their combi- 
ned effort and mutual support get full advantage of the material 
resources available only to the richest class in society which 
alone and unaided they could not have enjoyed. It is therefore 
mainly a theory of cooperative effort, though co-operative 
finance would form one of its important branches But the 
‘branch is not the tree and if is very sad that in our country the 
tree has been abandoned for the branch. Let: us see what the 
tree is like and whether it is capable of taking root in Indian 
soil, now that we have seen that the branch bas withered away. 


A Typical Village 


Let us take for example a typical village of Bengal, say 
of £00 souls, men and women. Of this number let us imagine 
that 200 persons are adult male cultivators. What are their 
requirements which they can supply by mutnal aid but are 
unattainable by any other method. 


The first thing they require is a pucca dwelling house 
‘which will not be washed away by every swelling flood in the 
monsoon time or blown away by the hurricanes which precede 
-tho monsoon. These two hundred men can form a co-operative 
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society of compulsory membership, one of the functions of that 
society being the making of one or two big tenement houses ° 
which will hold these two hundred men and their families. If 
each of these families require 2 rooms, then 400 rooms in two 
buildings would be enough. How to build these two tene- 
ments ? ? 


Suppose these 200 men are required to cut 25 bricks 
every day for four months every year, the annual yield will be 
6 lacks of bricks and the village can have enough brick within 8 
or 4 years not only to build those tenements but also to ‘finance 
the icost of other raw materials. The well-to-do members of the 
society may also invest their spare money in the enterprise which 
will be repaid in several annual instalments, The land from 
which bricks have been cut may be utilised for the excavation 
of tanks for pisciculture which may not only yield sufficient fish 
for their own consumption but also some for the market. 


It may be asked why these men should cut 25 bricks 
every day compulsorily and what force would compel them to 
doit? A simple bit of legislation that those who would not join 
these societies would get no benefit from government institu- 
tions would suffice to enrol all men as members of the society. 
Worse and far worse things have been imposed upon an unwill- 
ing people, even when they have derived no benefit therefrom, 
in the name of law, and certainly such laws would never be 
- objected to by anybody. If it is said that such laws fetter the 
free will of individuals, it is sufficient to point out that restraint 
is the condition of liberty and liberty can exist only in those 
socibties where restraints are most heavy. Indeed no society 
can tolerate a liberty of suicide and our peasantry is 3 certainly 
heading for suicide at all events. 


Once this co-operative society has begun to function it 
can, gradually undertake to supply all other conceivable needs of 
these 500 people. It can undertake co-operative manuring, 
fencing, irrigation, and other similar enterprises which 
can: be done most efficiently by this collective organisation 
but ‘which is now done most carelessly and haphazardly simply 
because what is everybody's business is nobody’s business, 
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But in these cases also the questicn will crop up: why 
- should these people build these houses, excavate these tanks, 
irrigate these lands, if they have no permanent rights over 
them. Iam afraid drastic legislation will be necessary before 
the peopie would willingly undertake these far-reaching enter- 
prises. The first of such legislation must rest all these 
properties constructed by co-operative labour in the co-operative 
societies concerned and make these properties immune from 
attachment and sale for the liabilities of the individual members - 
of the societies in the same way as certain exceptions are already 
provided for in the proviso of section 60 of the Civil Procedure 
Code. Secondly the free enjoyment of these properties must be 
guaranteed to the raiyats and their descendants in perpetuity in 
the same way as the rents from permanently settled lands were 
guaranteed to the zemindars and their descendants by Regulation I 
of 1798. Thirdly, the thousand and one government grants-in- 
aid which are-given from time to time to the people of rural areas 
must be assured and granted only to those villages which have 
begun functioning through their cc-operative society - for better 
farming, better business, better living. č 


Oo-ordination 

People now-a-days talk about public health, rural recong- 
truction and co-operation as ifthey were different schemes for 
diverse purposes. The executive machinery of the government 
also separate these departments in such a way as to make co-ordi- 
nation of their efforts impossible. Sporadic attempts and drives 
‘for rural welfare end in smoke leaving bitter memories of wasted 
efforts behind. Mr. Ishaque, Director of Rural Reconstruction, 
Bengal in a bulletin published the other day asked the question: 
“What exactly should we understand by Rural Reconstruction ? 
Is it haphazard and sporadic work done bere and there, for the 
clearance of jungle and water-hyacintb, the improvement of 
communication and’ drainage, the establishment of schools, 
dispensaries, etc, by voluntary effort or otherwise ? Or is it 
something far greater than the sum total ofall this, a definite 
phase in social revival, the bringing about ofa complete change 


in the mental attitude of the rural population and in their outlook 
on life 7° 
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Unfortunately, it is the executive of our country who 
have tried to do piecemeal that which is to be attempted every; 
where with a spirit of unison and concord. If the people of 
Bengal are now cutting jungles, removing water-byacintb, draining 
bees, haphazardly, sporadically, by fits and starts, it is because 
the Executive of the country bas no clear vision of the pregramme 
themselves, have no method of co-ordination? or co-operation 
between their different departments, because like Equity which in 
its infancy used to vary according to the English Chancellor’s 
feet, so in our country rural reconstruction schemes and enterprises 
vary with the feet of the Executive authorities of the moment. It 
is for the Hixecutive itself to appraise the quality and the quantity 
of the work they have achieved during the past 40 years and either 
cast off old moorings in borrowed European ideologies of the past 
century or to give up all attempts in this direction leaving the 
people to their own genius and to their fate, 


With the rise of popular ministr’es of the provinces, a 
new. hope has dawned in the breasts of the people. But men 
who have studied these promlems seriously in tbeir youth, 
thought over them in their manhood and have acquired an 
insight into the needs and requirements of the people of this 
land are required at the helm of these nation-building departments, 
Unfortunately the British system of selecting ministers according 
to the political exigencies of the day, haphazardly without any 
proper evoluation of their worth for their respective depart- 
ments have been copied in toto in our country. One First Lord of 
Admiralty of England once said most candidly about his qualifica- 
tions for the department he was in charge of, that his only quali- 
fication for being appointed a First Lord was that he was hope. 
lessly at sea in naval matters. Critics ofthe British system of 
Representative Government opine that it is due to such men that 
England was caught so much unprepared in the present war 
against Germany. Whatever that may be, India should not, 
indeed she cannot, indulge in the luxury of having such ill-equip- 
ed people to be put in charge of the administration of her 
provinces. What is more, it is most urgent that her civilians 
should make a right about turn from their constant dependance 
upon western ideas and examples and they must get themselves 
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in right earnest to the task of evolving new programmes of rural 
reconstruction to suit the economic, pelitical, social and legal 
‘system of our country. 


Qo-operative Planning 


Lastly it must be emphasised once again that the Co-op- 
erative Societies Acts in the various provinces, as pointed out by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, must be amended in important 
respects before co-operation will really make any headway 
towards solving those problems which it aims at solving. 
Indications have been given in this article about the directions 
in which those amendments ought to be made, Of course things 
will come out when we begin and a trial and error method will 
be most useful in these nation-building affairs, but first of all let 
us start with a scheme of co-operative planning formed in the 
light of the experience of the post 49 years; the details will work 
themselves out, 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


PROGRHSS OF THH CO-OPHRATIVH MOVEMENT 
IN THE PUNJAB 


t 


The co-operative movement was started in India, and 
also in the Punjab, in 1904. There are now about 26,000 
co-operative societies of all kinds in the Punjab, with a member- 
ship of nearly 11 lakhs and a working capital of more than Rs. 18 
crores) The proportion of villages with co-operative societies 
of one type or another is more than 50 per cent. of the whole 
number of villages of the province, There are districts like 
Jullundur and Hoshiarpur where the movement has penetrated 
into 80 per cent. of the villages and 60 per cent, of the people are 
enjoying benefits of Co-operation. For the province asa whole 
about 18 per cent. of the total population has been brought into 
contact with the co-operative movement. 


Comparison With Other Provinces 


According to the latest figures available, the total number 
of co-operative societies in India——British India and Indian 
States——is 1,22,167. The number of members is 68,74,112 and 
working capital is Rs, 1,06,47,28,000. These figures show that 
the number of societies and members in the Punjab is nearly 
one-fourth and the working capital one fifth of the whole of India. 


| 
! The number of societies per 1,00,000 inhabitants in the 


Punjab is 926. As compared with this, the figures for other 
provinces are 57'8 in Bengal, 276in Madras, 25°9 in Bombay 
and 21'1 in the United Provinces. The number of members of 
societies per 1,000 inhabitants is 85°1 in the Punjab, 30°0 in 
‘Bombay, 20°9 in Madras, 17°7 in Bengal and 102 in the United 
Provinces. 


The total working capital of all societies represents 104 
annas per head of the population in the Punjab, the figures for 
‘Bombay 181 anngs exceed this, but in other provinces the 
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figures again are lower——-Madras 74 annas, Bengal 61 annas 
and United Provinces 10 annas only. 


Agricultural Credit Societies 


‘The number of agricultural credit societies in the Punjab 
is 17,024 and their membership 5,465,218. These societies 
advanced Rs, 112 lakhs to the members last year. During the 
past 5 years more than Rs. 6 crores have been given by these 
societies to the cultivators for purpose directly or indirectly 
connected with cultivation. It was estimated in 1939 that the 
finance annually required for agriculturists in the province 
was Rs. 15 crores. On this basis it would appear that the 
finance afforded by co-operative societies is from 7 to8 percent 
of the total required. 


Non-Agricultural Credit Societies 


There are over 1,800 non-agricultural credit 
societies, having a membership of 70,000 and a working 
capital of Rs. 125 lakhs. They advanced loans of the value 
of about Rs. 70 lakhs last year to their members. There are 
146 towns in the Punjab and all have urban credit societies, 
These are mainly of business-men traders, shop’ eepers, salary 
earners, menials etc. 


Consolidation 


This most important, interesting and useful 
experiment was started in 1920. As a result of patient work 
for over 20 years now, some very striking results have been 
achieved and the movement for consolidation in the Punjab 
has assumed the dimensions of an important agricultural reform. 
The total area of land sofar consolidated by co-operative 
societies exceeds 18 lakhs acres and about 6,000 new wells have 
been sunk and 1,000 old wells repaired in the consolidated 
villages. 


The revolutionary change brought about by consolidation 
is apparent from a visit to any consolidated village. Consolidation 
has given the agriculturist a new outlook on life and has laid 
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before his eyes the possibility of achieving undreamt of things 
through combined action. 


Better Living Societies 
There are more than 1,600 societies and 80,000 members. 


The original object of these societies was to induce their members 
to curtail the ruinous expenditure, imposed by the custom on 
occasions of birth, marriages, and deaths, and other domestic 
ceremonials. But of late the scope of these societies has been 
extended and now their objects cover the whole programme 
of rural reconstruction. 


Health Societies 


The Co-operative Medical Aid and Public Health Societies 
are of recent origin. These havs been organised to afford 
medical relief to the rural population of the province. 92 co- 
operative medical aid societies, with 138,000 members, are 
working in different districts. They treated over 7 lakhs of 
patients. 


Industrial Societies 
7 These societies manufactured and supplied last year 
over 58,000 barrack blankets of the value of Rs. 1'70 lakh. 
The total number of co-operative industrial societies in the 
province is 356 and they havea membership of 5,728, working 
capital of Rs. 6} lakhs and owned funds Rs. 14 lakhs. These 
societies have provided’ controlled credit and have ` helped 
in the production of upto-date patterns on improved appliances, 
The goods of the societies sell at competitive prices in the 
market and have made a name for quality and reasonable rates, 


} S 
Co-operation and Women 


- There are 298 women’s societies and 6,871 members, with a 
Working capital of over Rs- 24 lakhs The progress has been 
slow but steady. The work was originally confined to thrift, 
but later on it was extended to all matters connected with 
social and moral uplift among women. Mention may also be 
tnade here of the rural reconstruction work among women carried 
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on by the Lady Welfare Workers in all the districts of the 
Punjab for the past three years. 


Co-operative Education 


Another useful activity of the co-operative movement 
is its educational programme. This province has evolved 
a system of training and education which has earned the praise 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. Candidates from other 
Provinces and States come to the Punjab for training every 
year. 


THH PUNJAB CO-OPERATIVE UNION 


The Punjab Co-operative Union was started in 1918. It 
is a federation of the co-operative societies of the province 
and represents 11 lakhs of co-operators. Its Executive 
Committee consists of 82 members, including the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Punjab, who is its ex-officio President. 
Bach district has a member on the Executive Committee, 


The Union is responsible for developing and controlling the 
co-operative movement in the province. Its main functions are 
the audit and supervision of co-operative societies, training 
and education of the co-operative staff and members of 
co-operative societies and propaganda for the co-operative 
movement. It carries on its work in co-operation with the 
Co-operative Department. It has oa field staff of about 1,000 
Sub-inspéctors, Auditors, Supervisors and Sub-inspectresses. 


The Punjab Co-operative Union is the chief non-official 
democratic co-operative organisation of the province and is the 
biggest institution of its kind in India. 


"e 


The two main sources of the income of the Union are an 
annual contribution from co-operative societies and grants-in-aid 
from the Government. Its budget for the current year shows 
an income and expenditure of over Rs. 10 lakhs. But it is 
finding it difficult to meet its progressive expenditure and its 
limited financial resources do not allow it to take in hand a 
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systematic programme for the development of the various aspects , 
of the co-operative movement. 


The co-operative war efforts in the whole of the province are 
being organised under the auspices of the Punjab Co-operative 
Union, with the guidance and advice of the Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Punjab. In order to give a lead in this maiter, the 
Punjab Co-operative Union appointed a War Committee of its 
members, which formulated a number of schemes for active and 
regular help by co-operative institutions in the war. Among 
other proposals, the Committee resolved that every co-operator 
may be requested to contribute at least four annas to the 
Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. There are 11 lakhs of members 
of co-operative societies in the Punjab. It may be possible 
toicollect one lakh of rupees, if not more. The Panjab Co-opera- 
tive Union is now collecting this contribution from the members 
and will remit the money received to the War Purposes Fund in 


due course. The Punjab Co-operative Union has decided to 
invest a sum of Rs. 50,000 in Defence Loans. 
l \ 


HSTIMATHD RHOWIPTS OF THE PUNJAB OO- 
OPERATIVE UNION FOR THE YEAR 1941-42 


Rs, 
I.—(1) P. 06. U. CONTRIBUTION —  6,65,000 
(2) Provincial Bank Contribution 10.000 
Total 6,75,000 
IlL—GOVERN MENT GRANTS :— 
' (1) Audit of Primary Societies 65,520 
(2) Propaganda 50,000 
(8) P. C. U. Auditors 6,000 
(4) Additional Grant 1,00,000 
(5) Training of Inspector Candidates 800 
Total 9,292,820 — 
II.—OTHER GOVT. RECEIPTS — 
_ (1) Development Grant 1,20,245 
(2) Secretaries Training . 5,000 
Total 1,265,245 —~ 
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_ IV.—INTEREST ON :— 


(1) Current Account — 800 

(2) P. 0. U. Surplus Money Investment — 36,300 

(8) Provident Fund Investment — 27,500 

(4) Funds of Liquidated Societies . — 6,000 

Total 70,100 
V.—BOOKS AND BY-LAWS :— 

_ Bale Proceeds of Registers & Forms ete. 35,000 

VI.—CO-OPERATIVE MAGAZINE :— 6,000 


VII.—_MISCELLANEOUS :— 


(1) Funds of Liquidated Societies 
Creditable to P. 0. U. — £00 
(2) Miscellaneous (Other Receipts) — 8,000 


Total 8,500 
Total Receipts 10,87,165 


REPORT OF THE TRAVANCORE CO-OPFRATIVE 
aes 1940-41 i 


The Travancore Go-opetative Institute Ltd. was registered 
6 years ago. The year opened with 299 members on the rolls, and 
they continued-to be members till the amended constitution of the 
Institute was registered and a General Body was formed thereun- 
der. According to the new constitution Primary Societies, and 
Non-Credit Societies of less than a working capital of Ks. 20,000, 
ceased to be members. So out of the 299 members, only 24 
Unions, 8 Banking Unions, 14 Taluk Banks, 1 Non-Credit 


Society and the Central Bank remained on the roll of members ; 
48 members in all. As the new constitution had provided for 
three seats for representatives of the Government in the General 
Body of the Institute. the Government nominated, the Director 
of Agriculture, the Director of Industries, and the Asst. Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Trivandrum to fillthe same. Similarly 
the three seats reserved in the General’ Body for Honorary 
members was filled by the General Body election. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Ins cae and Supetvision—The Committee did not 
so much attend to inspection, or supervision, as occassional visits 
to particular Societies or Unions or Banks. 


2. Propaganda and Hducation--Ilhe Governing Body 
of the Institute had decided to carry on propaganda for intensive 
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non-credit work in the Divisions, by conferences at selected 
centres. - The Travancore Co-operative Journal - was duly 
published throughout the year. In the beginning of the yéar. 
there were only about five hundred subscribers, and the number 
has increased to more than thousand by the close of the year. 
The Institute, has drawn up a scheme for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Co-operative movement, in the State by revaluation 
of’ the assets and liabilities of societies, and reconstructing them 
and revitalising them on sound lines. The Institute had also 
drawn up a scheme for starting a Training class for Co-operators, 
and the same was under consideration when the year closed. 


The main sources of the income are the fees due from 
members, and grant from Government and Central Bank. The 
collections of the current year have exceeded estimates. The 
Government grant has been too inadequate. Central Bank has not 
moved in the matter, 


INCOME OF THE INSTITUTE 


> 3 B Rs. Chs. C 
Subscription for Co-operative Journal 1022 28 1l 
Subscription for Economic Journal we «15 0 0 
Fees from Member Societies 
Co-operative Unions ..- 1028 19 7 
Co-operative Taluk Banks ... 250 0 0 
Non-Credit Societies eas 10 0 0 
Delegation fees ge ss OB 0 0 
A fflistion fees ‘ies ae 10 0 0 
' Government grant e. 640 10 0 
j Investments. (Deposits with-drawn) 758 18 0 
Advances recovered sa 22 13 0 
Miscellaneous— 
0. C. Bank donation „e 80 . 0 0 
Interest on Deposits is 2 9 4 
Advances received Sc wa 09 1 18 





Total 8801 4 13 
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WORKING OF CO-OPHRATIVE SOCIETIHS IN BENGAL 
FOR THE YHAR BENDING 30TH JUNE, 1940 


REGISTRAR—A, AHMED I. 0. 8. 
Administration 


Besides the Registrar and one Deputy Registrar there were 
17 Asst, Registrars and one Chief Auditor. The strength of the 
Divisional Auditors was 16. As all the vacancies had not been 
filled up, the number of Divisional Auditors working during the 
year was only 8. 


The total number of territorial inspectors was 118 as 
inthe previous year. The sanctioned strength of the service 
was 129 including 1 temporary inspector employed in the audit 
of the Provincial Bank and 10 inspectors sanctioned for the 
supervision of the Co-operative Rural Reconstruction Societies, 


The strength of auditors was 278 as inthe previous year. 
The total audit cess recovered from societies was Rs. 8,560,289 as 
against Rs, 2,40,459 of the previous year. The total expenditure 
on audit staff was Rs. 6,29,244 of which Rs. 888,421 was 
debited to audit cess in the pro-forma account, The short 
collection necessitated withdrawal from the surplus audit cess 
fund to meet the deficit in the cost of auditors. The department 
has since tak:n steps to increase audit fees in the case of Central 
Binks, urban and special types of societies dealing with large 
capital and turnover and thereby to give relief to the agricultural 
credit societies. ; 


The number of supervisors employed under central 
societies was 677 as against 685 of the previous year, Some of 
the Central Banks reduced the number of supervisors. The cost 
of 10 supervisors maintained for irrigation societies was paid by 
Government. 


Mr. W. Zaman, the Joint Honorary Secretary of the 
Bengal Co-operative Alliance Limited, was the only Honorary 
Organiser during the year, He helped the department by 
“organising meeting and explaining to the people the departmental 
policy and programme regarding the future development of the 
movement, He also published and circulated important depart- 
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mental circulars and speeches on co-operative movement through 
the co-operative journals and also separately. 


General Progress 


. In pursuance of the assurance contained in the announce- 
ment of the Hon’ble Minister, Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness Department, inthe Legislative Assembly on 16th 
March, 1989, Government advanced about R~, 89 lakhs to the 
Bengal Provincial Co-operative Ba: k during the year for supplying 
seasonal short term credit to cultivators through the Central 
‘Banks and primary societies. 6,682 crop loan societies and three 
additional Central Binks were registered during the year. 


Sixteen multipurpo-e societies with a total membership 
of 15,447 and an aggregate working capital of Rs. 88,870 were 
started during the year. The societies generally obtained the 
finance necessary, besides raising shares, from the Provincial Bank 
against the security of their members’ produce. New societies 
included 5 paddy sale societies, § fishery societies, 87 sugarcane 
growers’ co-nperative societies and 10 irrigation societies. Two 
new industrial unions and 10 new weavers’ societies were 
organised during the year for the improvement of the handloom 
industry. The expansion of other classes of societies also conti- 
nued- On the non-agricultural side 15 new Urban Banks, 8 Anti- 
malarial Societies and 26 Rural Reconstruction Societies were 
set up» On the Agricultural side 6,582 new crop loan societies 
and 10 irrigation societies came into being during the year. 
To facilitate the conciliation of debts of members of co-operative 
societies, 100 Special Co-operative Debt Settlement Boards func- 
tioned during the year and disposed of about 3,000 cases. 


i The Provincial Bank advanced crop loans to the 
Central Banks to the extent of Rs. 39 lakhs. The collection of 
old loans during the year improved to some extent in comparison 
with the last year. The Government subsidy of Rs. 2 lakhs 
for the year was received by the bank bringing the total receipt 
of. subsidy to Rs. 8 lakhs. The bank, however, enjoyed the 
confidence of the investing public and maintained sufficient fluid 
cover The collections of the dues of some of the Central Banks 
suffered on account of damage to crops. A large number of them 
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could not work with ‘balanced budget. However, towards the 
close of the year they took up the organisation of new crop loan 
. Societies and advanced short term loans to these societies as well 
as to the deserving members-of old societies. Many ofthe Central 
Banks could not fully meet the demand for withdrawal of deposits. 
The Land Mortgage Banks worked fairly well. Two of these 
hanks, out of Behave now become self-supporting while others 
are sisiving ty be so by expanding their business. The operation 
of the Debt Settlement Boards in the Province has interfered 
with the expansion of business of the Land Mortgage Banks in 
that while an award made by a Debt Settlement Board carries 
no interest, in the caseof Land Mortgage Banks the debtor bas 
to borrow the whole of the awarded or adjusted amount from the 
society at-8 per cent. for payment to his creditor. The banks, 
however, succeeded in reducing the debts of their members to 66 
per cent. by amicable arrangement with the creditors. Notwith- 
standing the disadvantage mentioned, there was a great demand 
for Land Mortgage Banks from the better and solvent class of 
agriculturists. These banks are.now financed by the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Bank as a temporary measure till the 
formation of the Central Land Mortgage Bank. The non-agri- 
cultural credit societies continued to be popular and developed 
steadily among the employees of Government, Railways, Business 
Firms, Public Institutions and Local Bodies. Societies have also 
been formed among the mill-operatives. This side of the move- 
ment is almost as big as the agricultural side, with a working 
capital of Rs. 6°16 crores and a membership of Rs- 2°65 lakhs. 
The collection of the dues of the societies had been satisfactory 
and the overdues were only 11'2 per cent. 


Some of the better living societies working within their 
financial limitations continued to do useful work in many areas. 
The attempt to reorganise the industrial unions and the weavers’ 
societies with the financial help from the Government of India 
continued. These organisations confronted serious difficulties 
mainly in the direction of competition with mill-made stuff and 
economical ontturn of factory goods and could not yet make 
much headway. A fair degree of success was attained in the 
training of weavers in new designs texture and finis. Improved 
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looms were also distributed amongst them and their outturn was 
increased. The Women’s Industrial Home (Calcutta) did good 
work and produced improved stuff which was readily marketable. 


In the Dum-Dum Co-operative Training Iustitute 14 
auditors, 11 candidate inspectors, 2 secretaries*of Central Banks, 
2 head clerks and accountants of Central Banks, 9 irrigation 
supervisors and 468 supervisòrs of Central Banks received 
training. Twenty assistant publicity officers were deputed for 
& short course of training specially arranged for them. A large 
number of co-operative conferences were held in different parts 
of the Province throughout the year. The Annual Provincial 
Go: ‘operative Conference held in Calcutta was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal and was presided over by 
thg Hon'ble Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu. 


The Bengal Co- -operative Alliance, Limited, through ite 
journals and by organising large conferences was able to 
digseminate useful knowledge to the members of co-operative 
godieties and the general public. Its main income during the 
year was the Government grant. It has not yet been able to 
create any permanent and steady source of incorie, 


In pursuance of the change in the policy of the depart- 
ment, a large number of rural credit societies was organised 
during the year. The total number of societies of all classes 
increased from 80,707 to 37,839, their aggregate membership 
from 987,420 to 1,162,560 and the aggregate working capital from 
Re, 90°21 crores to Rs. 1°25 crores. The total amount of share 
cal ital paid-up rose from Rs. 258 crores to Rs. 262 crores but 
the balance of deposits held from -individuals decreased from 
Re! 8'34 crores to Rs, 829 crores. The position with regard, 
tolowned capital remained same and was 82 per cent. of the 
total working capital as in the previous year. 

| The Bengal Qo-operative Alliance, Limited,- which is 

a non-official co-operative organisation representing the co- 
operative societies of the provin¢e, arranged for the publication 
of authentic War news in its quarterly Bengali J urral “Bhandar,” 
The “Bhandar” basia wide creation amougst members: of’ 

| 
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co-operative societies. Crop. loans amounting to Rs. 39 lakhs 
` Were distributed during the year through co-operative societies. 


Agricultural Credit Societies ~The total number of 
agricultural credit societies rose from 26,123 to 82,711 and their 
membership rose from 582,539 to 691,626, This includes Land 
Mortgage Banks, short term loans societies and grain banks : — 


Land Mortgage Banks.—There has been no increase in 
the number of Land Mortgage Banks and the 5 existing banks 
are still being regarded as experimental, These banks showed 
some inprovement in their business during the year. They are 
still being financed by the Provincial Bank. ‘The borrowing 
and lending rates were 5 per cent: and 8 per cent., respectively. 
The banks.continued to receive subsidy from Government 
towards their cost of management as in previous years. Two 
of the five banks, viz, Mymensingh and Comilla, became self- 
supporting. During the year the banks issued a total amount 
of loan of Rs, 1'23 lakhs as against Rs. 74 lakhs of the previous 
year. The recovery of loan was Rs. ‘49 lakhs as against Re. 
'80 lakhs of the previous year. The overdue was Rs. 20,571 
or 86 per cent. as against Rs. 16,921 or 8 per cent. of the 
previous yedr. The total working capital was Rs 565 lakhs at 
the close of the the year as against Rs 6:05 lakhs of the previous 
year. Capital consisted of shares Rs. 47 lakhs, loan from 
Provincial Bank Rs. 5:18 lakhs reserve and other funds Res. ‘ob 
lakhs. The total number of members rose from 2,217 to 2.482. 
The number of borrowing members at the close of the year was 
1,670 as against 1,286 of the previous year. 


Short Term loan societies.—There has been an increase 
in the total number of societies due to organisation of a large 
number of crop loan societies towards the close of the year. 
The total number of societies increased from £6,086 to 32,668 
and their membership from 529,288 to 678,705. The total 
working capital, however, fell from Rs. 5°98 crores to Ra. 6:94 
crores. 

Grain Banks.— The total number of grain banks at the 
close of the year was 88 as against 82 of the previous year. 
The membership of these societies decreased from 1,089 to 988. 
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-Though there were some. new -organisations during. the year, 
these societies are generally functioning indifferently. 


Purchase and Sale Societies 


l  There:was an increase in the number of societies from 68 
to 78 and of membership from 19,355 to 32,830. The total work- 
ing capital also rose from Rs 7°62 lakhs to Rae 8'58 lakhs. Some 
of these societies are working well and some are functioning 
indifferently, 

Paddy l 

The Gosava Sale Society and Jamini Rice Mill continued 
to work satisfactorily. The profit earned during the year was 
Rs. 3,689. as against Rs 2,415 of the previous year. Bakarganj 
Sale Society and the Donovan Rice Mill worked fairly well. It 
made a profit of Rs 11,716. Towards the close of the year the 
society opened a match factory named “Lleweya Match Factory” 
which manufactured 3,245 grosses of matches and earned a profit 
of Rs: 33. The Parbatipur Society, started in the previous year 
made considerable progress. The membership of the society was 
8,058 and the paid up share capital Rs. 80,000 as against 6,043 
and Rs. 9,794 of the previous year. It handled 52,912 maunds of 
paddy and rice The profit earned during the year was 
Rs- 8,042. 

Ganja 

The Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative Society 
old 1,789 maunds of ganja and 223 maunds of bhang as against 
1,458 maunds of ganja and 232 maunds of bhang of the previous 
year. It continued its welfare activities as in the previous year 
and maintained 8 charitable dispensaries each under a qualified 
medical officer, 1 H. E. School, 3 M. E. Schools, 1 High English 
Madrasah and 52 primary schools and muktabs. The expenditure 
incurred for these purposes was Rs. 15,320. The society also 
spent Rs. 1,142 for the construction of roads and bunds in the 
Ganja Mahal. 


Irrigation and Drainage Societies 


| The number of these societies increased slightly from 
1,001 : to ‘1,011 . but their membership fell from 22,218 to 21,624. 


6 
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The irrigable area was 146,428 bighas as against 144,878 bighas 


_ of the previous year. 


Colonisation 
The Badarkhali Society in Cox’s Bazar subdivision 


- recorded substantial work during the year. 


Production and Sale Societies. ` 


The total number of societies increased from 850 to 378 
during the year. The increase is mainly due to some fresh 
organisation of Sugarcane Growers’ Societies. 

Milk.—The total number of milk societies was 226 with 
an aggregate membership of 10,814. 

Sugarcane—The total numberof Sugarcane Growers’ 
Societies at the close of the year was 148 as against 109 of the 


‘ previous year. The membership increased from 1,827 to 8,507 


and their working capital from Rs. 26,549 to Rs. 48,954. This 


ig the second year of the working of these societies and their 


progress is fairly satisfactory. 
Non-Agricultural Credit Societies. 
The number of this class of societies increased slightly 


. from 698. to 608,. their membership from 256,959 to 265,831 


and working capital from Rs. 672 lakhs to Rs. 616 lakhs. The 
paid up share capital also-rose from Rs. 116°12 lakhs to Rs. 
122°29 lakhs and the reserve fund from Rs. 42°96 lakhs to Rs. 
46°28 lakhs, The other funds created cut of profits amounted 
to Rs 80°91 lakhs as against Rs. 21°86 lakhs of last year. Loans 
issued to members amounted to Rs. 861°78 lakhs as against 
Rs. .341:83 lakhs of the previous year. Overdues at the end of 
the year were Rs, 59'16 lakhs or 11°2 per cent. against Rs. 58°88 


, lakhs or 10°8 per cent. of the last year. There was, however, 


“4 - 


an increase in profits from Rs. 11°48 lakhs to Rs. 12°79 lakhs. 


_ These societies generally worked well and rendered useful 


gervice to small wage earners. 
Stores and Supply Societies, 
The number of these societies was 44 as against 48 of 


ka the’ Jast year, - The membership, however, rose. from 8,197 to 


' -5,884 during the year. The value of total sales also increased 


Me 
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iom Rs. 2'84 lakhs to Rs. 3'90 lakhs and the profit earned, 
increased from Rs. 7,976 to Rs. 17,918- . 


Fishermen's Sooteties 
The number of these societies at the close of the year 
was 120 as against 115 of the previous year. e The membership 
rose from 4,532 to 6,073. Many of these societies worked 
indifferently. 
Weavers’ Societies. 


The number of these societies rose from 832 to 858 
and their membership from 5,978 to 8,218. The,total working 
capital rose from Rs. 517 lakhs to Rs- 627 lakhs and the 
societies in aggregate suffered a total loss of Rs. 14,510 as 
against æ loss of Rs- 13,191 of the previous year. These 
societies are yet working generally on credit basis. The societies 
sold goods to members of the value of Rs. 61,865 and purchased 
members’ products of the value of Rs. 1,284 as against Rs. 
42,980 and Rs. 778 respectively, of the previous year. The 
Bagerhat Co-operative Weaving Union, which has a mill 
attached to it, has a membership of 2,641 and a working capital 
of 2°21 lakhs. ‘With the help of the Government of India grant 
the union has reorganised its business and made over its 
management to the Provincial Bank as its Managing Agents. 
The Bengal Provincial Bank conferred a sub-agency on Mr. 
B. N. Ghose,- Zemindar and Advocate of Khulna, who invested 
a sum of Rs. 16,000 in the business of the society. Thirty new 
power looms with other connected machineries have been set 
up! and the whole mill is installed with electricity. The total 
salés of manufactured goods amounted to Rs. 71,084 and the 
society made a profit of Rs. 2,443. 


Silk Societies 


+ 


pn 


eel The number of silk societies was 78, consisting of 76 
cocoon-rearers, one cocoon-reelers and the Silk Association 
at.Jangipur, The Silk Association is in a moribund condition 
and the other societies also did not work well mainly due to 
competition. with artificial silk and are ii. signs of gradual 
deterioration. 
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Zamindary Societies—-The numbsr of these societies 
wis 2 as in the previous year. The Calcutta _Youngmen’s 
Zamindary Society continued to enjoy a sound financial position. 
It has a membership of 340 and working capital of Rs 78 lakhs. 
The Tamluk Krishi-O-Zamindary Society has a membership 
of 166 and working capital of Rs. 40,606. The society has also 
a large reserve fund of Rs. 10,378. It has landed properties 
at Balasore in Orissa A portion of the property has been 
leased out to the tenant members for cultivation. The society 
earned a profit of Rs. 751 during the year pent a loss of 
Rs. 1,028 of the previous year. 


Anti-malarial and Public Health Societies 
The number of societies increased from 1,091 to 1,099 
and their membership from 20,558 to 21,728. It appears that 
a health society cannot maintain its progress and the. enthusiasm 
of the worker continues to abate : 


Women’s Organisation. 

The total number of these societies decreased from.10 
to 9 this year. The Women’s Industrial Home at Dum-Dum 
continued to prosper. The members were given training in 
weaving in the industrial schools maintained by the Home 
provided with improved appliances. They turned out better 
products with improved texture and finish which found good 
market, Most of the other societies are functioning very 
indifferently- 

Relief Societies 

The number of these societies remained at 78 as in the 
prévious year. . Their membership fell from 19,187 to.17,821. 
The total working capital increased from Rs. 1809 lakhs to 
Rs. 13 59 lakhs., 
Better Living Societies. 

The number of these societies increased further from 
547 to 578 and their membership from 12,123 to 14,827. Only 
afew of these societies did excellent work while others could 
not make any headway for want of funds and local enthusiasm. 


House Building Societies 


The number of these societies was 20 as against 22 of 
the previous year, 
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Producers’ Unions 


' The number of Producers’ Unions was 14 a8 against. 
13, of the previous year. 
; Milk 
| There ,were 5 milk unions at the close of the year, 
including the newly registered Darjeeling Creamery Societies’ 
Union. The Calcutta union had 126 societies affiliated to it and 
a -working -capital of Rs. 1°90 lakhs. The. union had a large 
reserve fund of Rs. 1'89 lakhs. The cost of management was 
Rs- ‘78 lakhs as against Rs. ‘83 lakhs. The union earned a profit 
of{Rs. 8,900 which was subject to audit. 


Sugarcane 


During the year 2 Sugarcane Growers’ Societies Unions 
continued to work at Gopalpur (Rajshahi) and Setabganj 
(Dinajpur) The staff for the management of these unions 
and the technical staff for introducing improved sugarcane 
cultivation were maintained out of the Government of India 
proni from Sugar Excise Duty- 


Weaving 
The number of industrial unions fell from 6 to 5. 
Silk 
The Bengal Silk Union, Maldah, had a membersbip of 47 
individuals and 30. societies and a working capital of Rs. 78,463: 


It has stopped silk yarn business and engaged in the collection of 
dues from the societies. 


“2 er 


Oentral Banks 


The number of Central Banks at the end of the year was 
121 as against 118 of the previous year, the registration of three 
more Central Banks having been effected during the year. The 
number of societies affiliated to them increased from 24,255 to 
30,321 and the working capital from Rs. 529'27 lakhs to Rs. 553°57 
lakhs. 


R 
t 


Provincial Societies 


The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Limited— 
There was a slight increase in the. membership from 169 to 179 
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The working capital rose from Rs. 24810 lakhs to Rs- 288°46 
lakhs. The paid up share capital also rose from Rs.17°59 to | 
Rs. 18°68 lakhs, the statutory reserve fund from Rs, 6°89 lakhs ` 
to Rs. 7°56 lakhs and other funds created out of profits from Rs. 
18:58 lakhs to 28°36 lakhs. The deposits from members and 
others rose from „Rs. 20502 lakhs to Rs. 283°84 lakhs. The 
recovery of loans including with-drawal of investments was 
Rs. 82°19 lakhs as against Rs. 26:76 lakhs of the previous year. 
The bank made a profit of Rs. 288 lakhs as against Rs. 2 48 
lakhs of the previous year. But the bank could not realise all 
its profits due to extremely unfavourable conditions. During 
the year the bank issued a larger amount of crop loan to the 
extent of Rs. 89 lakhs of which Rs. 344 lakhs was received 
from Government as short term loan for the purpose. It also 
extended its field of activities by introducing with the approval 
of Government the system of granting loans to non-members 
against their deposits. The fourth instalment of Government 
subsidy of Rs. 2 lakhs was received and invested separately ir 
the Government Subvention Fund. The total amount at the 
credit of Subvention Fund. at the close of the year was Rs. 8 
lakhs, 


Central. Paddy Sale Soctety—The number of members was 10 
as against 9 of the previous year; during the year one society, 
viz, Hili Co-operative Sale and Supply Society was affiliated 
to it. The ‘working capital at the close of the year stood at 
Rs. ‘65 lakhs as against Rs ‘57 lakhs of the previous year. The 
quantity of paddy and rice handled was 128,789 maunds as 
against 112,181 maunds of the previous year. The society earned 
a profit of Rs 1,925 only. l 


. ~ The Bengal Provincial Industrial Bociety 


kd 
7 


_ he number of members was 18 against 12 of the previ- 
ous year. The working capital of the society was Rs, 84,042 as 
against Rs. 83,800-of the previous year. During the year the 
society sold finished goods. worth.Rs: 68,802 as against Rs 60,411 
of the last year. The net profits earned during the year was 
Rs. 8.809 as against Rs, 486 of the previous year, “The society 
‘had business principally i in cotton, silk and woollen- -fabrics.~ - The 
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tailoring department was also run by the society during the 
year. ' 

Bengal Co-operative Insurance Society 


The number of members (individuals) rose from 3,941 of 
the last year to 4,055. The number of society-members remained 
at.85 as was inthe previous year. During the year 100 persons 
took out policies for a total amount of Rs. 11,850 as against 448 
persons and Rs. 4,75,000, respectively, of the previous year. The 
total number of policies in force was 869 and the total risk covered 
by them was Rs. 707 lakhs. The cases of death were 11 as 
against 12 of the previous year, Claims paid during the year was 
Rs. 1,000. The cost of management was Rs. 84,148 as against 
Rs 84,015 of the previous year. 


| Central Co-operative Anti-malarial Society, Limited 


7 The number of primary societies through which the 
Central Society generally worked was 1,144. Not many of 
these societies are formally affiliated to it. The society has been 
instructed to get these societies affiliated to itself 


The Bengal Co-operative Alliance 


The number of affiliated societies increased fram 18,967 
to 18,988. It continued to publish the two journals—“Bhandar” 
(monthly) and the “Co-operative Journal” (quarterly)—the former 
in Bengali and the latter in English. The society participated 
in important co-operative conferences and carried on propaganda 
on n behalf of the movement. 


Disputes and litigation 
The total number of disputes filed during the year was 
4,993 against 6,058 of the last year. Majority of disputes relate 
to urban banks. Operations of Debt Settlement Boards in rural 
areas have reduced the number of disputes. 


` . Liquidation. 


During the year 81 societies were placed under liquidation 
against 66 of the preceding year and proceedings of 26 societies 
were closed against 7 of last year. 
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.THH NAGPUR PRHMIBR CO-OPBRATIVE HOUSING 
SOCILTY, LTD., NAGPUR 
Eleventh Annua, Report for the Year ending 30th June, 1941" 


Chairman—G. A. BHoNSULE 


t Share-Capital 
Held by borrowing members— Rs, 61,5000 
By non-borrowing members — Rs. 51,000 
i l Total Rs. 1,12,500 
l Borrowings 
! During the year the Society borrowed a sum of Rs. 


86,124-5-11 in the shape of Loan and Cash Credit from the C: P., 
and Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd, and repaid Rs. 
1,49,947-8-6 reducing the balance to nil under either account, 


| On the 380th June, 1941, the Society held a sum of Rs 
2,87,566-4-9 as fixed deposits, Out of the sum of Rs. 2,87,566-4-9, 
Rs. 1;88,054-2-8 represent fixed deposit from members and the 
remaining sum of Rs. 1,49,512-2-6 was from non-members. 


h : ; ‘ 
| The Savings Bank deposits also record an increase over 


last year’s figure, the amount held being Rs, 17,628,-5-0 against 
Rs. 18,940-8-9. 
Loans due by members 


During the year under report, the Society advanced loans 
of Rs 1,03,904-3-9 to its members, while the recoveries amounted 
to Rs. 1 ,25,063-11-9. On the 80th June, 1941, loans due amounted 
to, Rs. 8,68,283-15-0. There are no bad or doubtful debts. The 
loans are secured by house property of the market velue of Rs. 
9,26,260/-and Life Policies of the face value of Rs, 42,652/- The 
House property is insured against fire risk for its full value, 


Profit 


During the year under report the Society made a net 
-profit of Rs. 9,792-10-6. 


"* cto | MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 


`~ 


THE OCHNTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR CO-OPHRATIVH 
FEDERATION CONGRESS, SAUGOR, 
5TH AND 6TH APRIL, 1941. 


In opening the C. P. and Berar Federation Congress 
Rai Sahib Udai Singh Bisen, Governor of the Federation, 
said :-~ 


Institute 


Education and propaganda are vital for the movement 
and they should not be neglected under any circumstances. if 
the Institutes have failed in certain parts of the province, we 
the workers are to be blamed and not the Institutes. If there 
are any defects in the working of the Institutes, suitable changes 
can be made to remove them, but it would be a sheer mistake 
on our part to scrap away the Institutes altogether and to make 
the financing agencies shoulder the responsibilities of education 
and propaganda, If this is done it will be against the principles 
already laid down and also against the recommendations of 
experts. 


Audit 


Now with regard to audit, I think that the Government 
should take it up or else we should revert to the old system of 
annual audit, 


Rehabilitation 


We areat present in the midst of a crisis. Deposits to 
the ‘tune of Rs. 65,00,000/- and the Provincial Bank loans to 
the tune of Rs. 35,00,000/- are involved in Berar Banks, Re- 
habilitation enquiries are in progress, -and the Registrar is 
dealing with the situation very cauticusly. Rehabilitation 
scheme has been applied to four Central Banks in Central 
Provinces as well, These Banks have to pay about Rs.-4,88,000/- 
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to the depositors and Rs, 2,05.000/- to the Provincial Bunk. 
I would request the Provincial Government .to follow the lead 
given in this respect by the Bihar Government which has 
agreed to allot Rs. 49 lacs of rupees for the Rehabilitation of 
the movement in that province. Our Government has so far 
alloted only 8 lacs of rupees, and that too at the rate of one lac 
per year, If the creditors of our Banks suffer a loss, will the 
depositing public again have any confidence in our Banks? In 
my opinion the co-operative movement in our province cannot 
be revived without substantial aid from Government. It is 
absolutely necessary to find fresh money for reviving the movement 
in these tracts where it has failed and for starting fresh societies 
in, those tracts which have not been touched at all so far. 
While invoking: Government aid, I would also like to lay very 
great emphasis on the fact that we non-officials have our own 
responsibilities in the matter and we must discharge them 
honestly and to the best of our abilities, If we have no time 
we must not accept any office in any institution under any 
circumstances, but once we accept responsibilities we must work 
with great devotion and sacrifice, 

| a 

l 

| REPORT ON THA WORKING OF IHH C. P. & BERAR 


CO-OPERATIVE FEDERATION, LTD , FOR THA 
YHAR HBNDING 30TH JUN, 1940. 


Membership.—The number of members of the 
Federation rose slightly from-43 to 44. The membership 
consists of the following :— 


1. ©. P. & Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, Itd. 


85. Central Banks. 
5. Divisional Institutes. 
2. Land Mortgage Banks, 


4 1- Postal Department Central Circle Society. i 
Financial Position.—Permanent Individual Fund 

b ww. Rs 42,895]- 

1. InP. B. Shares ` Rs. 270)- 

2. In 28 OC. B Shares (C. P) 38,100/- 

: 3 Ing ,, 4, (Berar) 4,025/- 
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- 9. In fixed and Bavings deposit in Morsi and other | 
Banks out of General Fund wee 5, 19,610/- 


8. Advance to Gram Account. weg) 2,876 ]- 


Rs. 64,881]- 


Expenditurs—which amounted to Rs. 1,978/- in the last 
year has been reduced to Rs, 1,008/- as detailed below :— 


i. Pay a Rs: 420/- 
2 TA ie 1»  828/- 
3. Printing and registers vex »  26]- - 
4. Postage eee » 22ļ- 
5. Congress expenses eee „ LO0/- 
6. Contingencies As » Uj- 
_ 7. Book purchased Te S 1j- 
. &- Subscription to All India Co-op : 


Institutes’ Association for the 
year 1989—40 se »» 100/- 
Total Rs. 1,003/- 


The budgeted income and expenditure were estimated at 
Rs- 1,011/- and Rs, 1,840/-- respectively while actual receipts and 
expenditures amounted to Rs, 921/- and Ra. 1,008/- only. 


poner” l 





28TH MYSORE PROVINOIAL CO-OPHRATIVH 
- +--+ QONFHRENOB 


-== - 98th September, 1941. 


Extracts from: the Speech delivered by Rajasevaprasakta 
A. V. Ramanathan, Minister for Law. 


To me, it looks as if the attempt to secure the development 
of Co operation through all-powerful Department ts like seeking _ 
to promote Democracy by totalitarian methods. Departmentalism 
kills initiative and enthusiasm. Growth is possible only in an 
atmosphere of liberty and freedom. Criticism, there must be ; 
but as much of it as possible should be from within. Criticism 
without responsibility is as barren of results when a Government 
Department is the critic as it is when a.Government is the 
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subject of criticism. Publicity, mutual understanding, close know- 
ledge and frequent meetings alone can restore the conditions for - 
healthy growth. Co-operation, to my mind, is a way of life; 
nay, it is the way of life. The field of Co-operation is co-exten- 
siv with the needs of the entire population. It cannot be 
covered except by the united efforts of all who can feel, think 
and act, Every member must do his duty by his society. He 
must give it personal service. He must give it information. 
He: must meet his commitments regularly. He must help others 
in the solution of their difficulties. 


The Co-operative Propagandist Institute has to be built 
from below. Conferences should be re-oriented. They should be 
organised from the taluk and town upwards by local branches 
of the Institute. Organisation of co-operators, territorially and 
functionally, is necessary. Reports of individual difficulties, 
handicaps and even failures must be read and discussed by those 
who run societies and handle similar problems. Reports of 
successful methods should be read and discussed so that those 
who have not succeeded may learn wherein they failed, The 
anxiety should be to locate difficulties and to help in surmounting 
them, Investigation, inspection and audit must be by selected 
co-Operators. Permanent classes should be held in all districts 
to “train Co-operators as well as Inspectors in Government 
service. 


The goal, so far as the villager is concerned, is wholesale 
liquidation of debits. Debt Conciliation and Land Mortgage 
Banks must work hand in hand. There are 16,500 villages in the 
State. The rural societies number barely 1,400. The total 
agricultural indebtedness is estimated at 80 crores of rupees. 
The Land Mortgage Banks have so far granted 15 lakhs of rupees,. 
barely 5 per cent of the total indebtedness. We want 200 times - 
this effort. The State may help in scaling down debts, in 
facilitating a rural insolvency procedure for recourse in hopeless 
cases and in finding the money required to liquidate the debts 
promptly on settlement. But it is the members who should 
shoulder the burden of work, Every one should be set on his 
feet again, Sustained efforts at amelioration by the better 
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informed individuals are necessary. Preventive and curative 
agencies should be provided by the movement itself Rural 
life must be made interesting. Cultured young men should be 
attracted to the village, An honorary corps of rural guides 
should be created. Jt should not become a Government Department. 
It should derive gustenance from the village and sustain the 
yillage. 


In pre-British India, culture was planted in the village 
by the grant of tax-free lands and by assignment of taxes on 
condition of local residence. Oulture is contdgious. It is 
spontaneous in its contagion. A lamp shedsits light around it 
Itis its very nature, A graduate who has done social service, 
who has worked in the University settlement, who has 
enthusiastically conducted the adult literacy campaign, run his 
college hostel or union, cap, by his very residence in a village, 
transform its social lfe. Andif he has had practical training in - 
a co-operative society or a rural development centre, he will be 
an even more potent centre of radiation. The problem is how 
to plant him in the village. Let every Village Panchayet, let 
every Co-operative Society attract a graduate of the same village 
or of that neighbourhood and pay him to live in the village, 
Let Government give grants to the Panchayet or to the Society 
to enable it to pay him. Let Government reduce its staff to the 
minimum necessary for control. Tetas much as possible of the. 
Rs: 84 per society be given to each society. Let the cost ofa 
village school] or a villagé dispensary be paid to the Panchayet 
or Society and let it employ a rural guide and make him teacher 
or doctor. In these and diverse other wavs, let cultured young 
men or elders be attracted to the village. Makethem dependent 
on local goodwill. Avoid the stamp of a Government official. 
-For, once you dub him a Government servant, he gets into the 
tentacles of service registers, acquittance rolls, monthly returns 
and transfer petitions. 


REVIEWS* 


6 
THE PROBLEM OF POPULATION, POVERTY 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


All the three Axis nations—Germany, Italy and 

Japan—have proclaimed time and again that what their enemies 
or rivals have-denounced as aggression was only their innocent 
attempt to secure for themselves ‘living space’ or, as the 
Germans call it, ‘lebensraum,’ for the accommodation of their 
growing populations, Though some of the facts and figures 
with which the claim for ‘lebensraum’ is bolstered up have been 
proved to be grossly exaggerated if not entirely fabricated, the 
view that unchecked growth of population leads to many evils, 
among which war is a major one, finds adherents among 
economists and politicians in every country. 
«~ . Though Dr. Gyanchand and Dr. Mukherji, both 
economists of note in India and both very close followers of 
Malthus, are concerned more with the general aspects of the 
population problem than with the demand for living space 
mace at the point of the bayonet, the armed conflict now 
raging over the whole world lends point to many of their 
statements. Dr. Gyanchand is a firm believer in ‘planned 
economy’ which, he states, is only possible under a socialist 
Government. But at the same time he is of the opinion that 
it would be suicidal folly to neglect the major problems that 
call for solution till full-fledged socialist economy is inaugurated. 
Among these problems, that of population appears to him to 
be of such importance that he envisages disaster unless 
immediate steps are taken to counter the unchecked growth 
of ‘population in India. | 


- 





#India’s Teeming Millions. By Dr. Gyanchand. George Allen 
& Unwin, Food Planning for Four Hundred Millions. By Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukherji, Macmillan. Bengal Public Health Report for the year 1939. 
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Dr. Gyanchand supports this thesis with elaborate 
arguments well-backed by facts and figures. In the course of 
‘these arguments he offers us a valuable study of both the 
theoretical issues of the population problem and their applica- 
bility to the prevailing conditions in India. 


Many people might argue that what is needed is not so 
much population control as production control with a view to 
using the available wealth to the greatest advantage. To them 
Dr Gyanchand’s reply is that production control is only, 
possible on the basis of a concerted plan; but as economic 
planning, either on a national scale for each country or on an 
international scale for the world as a whole, is not within the 
range of practical possibility owing to admittedly formidable 
difficulties, the limitations of the present economic system must 
be regarded as setting a limit tothe increase of population. 
“Tn other words”, says Dr. Gyanchand, “man is not only limited 
by nature but also by his own limitations and at present the 
latter are the more important of the two so far as the question 
of population is concerned”. 


Dr. Gyanchand also emphasises what he calls the 
non-economic aspects of the population problem. His view is 
that though economic factors are and must remain important 
inthe determination of population, population is not merely an 
economic question and cannot be discussed purely on economic 
assumptions. According to Dr. Gyanchand the problem of 
population is primarily a problem in social ethics, that is to say, 
a problem concerned with the determination of the standard which 
the community wants its members to achieve and to maintain. 


Dr. Gyanchand does not overlock the importance of 
the eugenic aspect of population. For what matters according 
to him is not merely quantity bot also quality and therefore he 
enthusiastically supports the idea of selective breeding though he 
isaware of the ridiculous extent to which this idea has been 
carried Fy Hitler He recognizes that eugenics, afterall, is only 
an infant science and therefore it is too early yet to expect its 
large-scale application to yield practical results. But, all the 
‘game, eugenic considerations, says Dr. Gyanchand, should not be >œ 
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ignored in as much as they help us to take a balanced view of 


thé problem and, on that account, claim an important place jn, 
oe discussion of the population problem. 


Many of the views expressed by Dr. Gyanchand in the 
course of his discussion of population theories will be fiercely 
challenged by socialist economists. It is doubtful how far he has 
really grasped the socialist point of view. But what- 
ever the value of the theoretical: portion of his book, Dr. 
Gyanchand has succeeded in presenting a very clear picture 
of the economic setting of the population problem in India. 
Many of his figures will of course have to be revised whén the 
final Census figures for 1941 are published, but the revision will 
affect only unimportant details, for, as is already known, the 
latest Census has revealed very little change in the relative distri- 
bution of population in India. 


Dr. Gyanchand points out one rather important fact so 
far as the contribution of India to world-population is concerned. 
Indians are by no means a specially prolific people, for the 
growth of population in most of the important countries of the 
world and in the sixty years from 1870 to 1980 far exceeded the 
growth of population in India during the same period. If we 
go much further back, it is clear, says Dr. Gyanchand, that in 
the Tast four centuries the increase of population in India has 
not been greater than the increase of population in the world 
as a whole, and is much less than the increase of population of 
the white races. The recent increase of population among the 
white races is most marked in the U. S. A., Denmark and Russia. 
The rate of population growth in Japan, which is to day 
challenging the supremacy .of the white races, is only slower 
than that of the U. S. A., and Russia. 


' Bengal, Dr. Gyanchand tells us, is not only the most 
densely populated Province of India but also one of the most 
densely populated parts of the world. The increase in Bengal 
has been greater than in the country as a whole. Ofthe total 
increase of population in India, since 1881, Bengal accounts 
for nearly one-sixth (13°83 millions out of ‘the total of 87°6 


8 


f 
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millions ) and when we take into account: the fact that the atea 
_ df Bengal is only 4'4 per cent of the total area of India including 
Burma, or 5'1 per cent if Burma is excluded, and the density 
of population per square mile in Bengal has increased from 450 
to 616 compared with the increase from 147 to 195 for the 
country as a wholg, it becomes clear, says Dr. Gyanchand, that 
Bengal is not only the most densely populated province of India 
but has become progressively more and more so in the five 
decades since 1881 


It is also noteworthy that the increase of population in 
those parts of the Province which are already most densely 
populated, has been much greater than in the rest of Bengal. 
Over 17 millions or more than one-third of the population of 
Bangal live in 18°7 per cent of the total area and 55'1 per cent 
in 29'7 per cent. Of this area the increase in East Bengal in 
general and Dicca Division in particular, has been far in excess 
of the general increase in the Provinces. 


Dr. Gyanchand enumerates five possible waysin which 
the strain of a growing population in the most densely populated 
tracts like Bengal can be relieved. Thay are, extension of 
cultivation, increase in agricultural produce by improvements in 
the methods of cultivation, relative rise of agricultural prices, 
industrialization and emigration. He emphasises the fact that 
_the population of the country has been growing rapidly just in 
those parts, which were already supporting an unduly large 
population, which means that economic, social and biological 
factors have all combined to make the struggle for existence 
harder and more enervating in these par's: 


The part played by the co-operstive movement in the 
economic life of India has not escaped Dr. Gyanchand’s attention. 
Though, not unmindful of its future possibilities, he urges 8 
realistic appreciation of its present position and expresses the 
opinion that a movement which is limited to & membership 
of three or four millions, that is, barely five per cent of the 
population of the country, cannot,.inspite of ita potentialities, 
affect or change the fundamentals of the situation. Speaking 
of the immediate future of the movement, Dr. Gyanchand says, 
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that progress must be slow, for the movement has to size itself 
up properly, take a correct messure of what it can do, leara 
the lesson of its own experience and proceed with both caution | 
and courage. “For the present, co-operation must remain s 
necleus of fuller and better life for the people. Even to become 
a good necleus it has to transform itself by an intensive 
education of its members and by becoming an instrument of 
all-round change in the life of the people.” 


| The Co-operative movement demands only the passing 
attention of Dr. Gyanchand who is concerned with no less a 
problem than the “remarking of a derelict people.” The control 
of’ population—not merely birth control, as neo-Malthusian 
propagandists proclaim—must form an integral partof any 
scheme of reconstruction whose aim is the solution of this 
problem. This, in short, is the entire argument of “India’s 
Teeming Millions.” 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukherji attempts to survey the trend 
of ‘food position -in relation to population increase in India and 
to: estimate the total population capacity and food shortage of 
the country. But though concerned with what may appear 
to’ be adetail of the population problem rather than its larger 
aspects, he considers his immediate problem against the 
background of Malthusian theory and its latest developments. 
But he is mainly interested in the problem of finding food for 
India’s teeming millions and his investigations lead to the 
conclusion that there is a food deficiency for twelve per cent 
of: the population in a year of normal harvests. This fact, 
Dr, Mukherji points out, calls for a new population policy and’ 
systematic food and crop planning On a country-wide scale, 
based on the sciences of economics, agriculture and nutrition 
and guided by true social foresight. 


Dr. Mukherji advises for each agricultural region an 
adaptive crop rotation which may ensure the most economical 
use of man and animal labour on the holding and at the same 
time yield the highest number of calories per acre. This, he 
emphasises, is the primary adjustment required if we are to 
cope with the heavy and increasing pressure on the soil He 
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has many suggestions to make for bringing about such an 
arrangement and the highly technical nature of these sugges- 
tions is indicated by such chapter-heads as, “Hood Standards 
and Food Values”, “Nutrition Levels in different Regions and 
Classes”, “Agricultural Adaptation to Population Pressure,” 
“Crop Planning and Nutrition”, Cattle Crisis and Deterioration”, 
“Incidence of Malfiutrition.” His approach to the problem of 
population appears to be more scientific, to be specific, ecological, 
than that of most other economists in India. This fact lends 
to his book a peculiar interest and importarce. 


But Dr. Mukherji, as has been observed before, is far 
from blind to the other aspects of the population problem. Like 
Dr. Gyanchand, he too is an advocate of deliberate population 
control and he urges. us to adopt the ideal of the small family 
system which existed in the past in order to prevent the present 
appalling waste of life. Dr Mukherji goes so far as to 
recommend the broadcasting of practical knowledge about the 
use of contraceptives and the establishment of birth-control 
clinics. 


Finally, Dr, Mukherji considers that the problem of 
population is not merely one of economics and that ethics, 
eugenics and religion must all co-operate in finding out a means 
of keeping India’s teeming millions from multiplying beyond 
the resources of education, sanitation and food supply. Being 
an optimist Dr. Mukherjee looks forward to a collaboration 
between scientific workers in cognate fields with a view to 
bringing about a marriage between agricultural and public 
health policies. 


The need for such collaboration is emphasised by the 
latest Annual Report of the Public Health Department of the 
Government of Bengal. To take one instance; malaria, which 
accounted for 8L'8 per cent of the total number of deaths in 
the province in 1989—the year under review—can only be 
successfully countered by large flood-flushing projects. Such 
projects, it has been proved, help not merely to prevent the 
growth of mosquitoes but substantially increase agricultural 
production by fertilising the soil, l 


_ 
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The problem of increased agricultural production is 
thus a problem that should intérest public health authorities as 
well as economists. For health and wealth are closely connected’ 
—a fact which is further proved by the heavy incidence of tuber- 
culosis which is notorious as a disease caused above all by 
deficient nutrition. It appears from the Report of the Director 
of Public Health that the Bengal Governmert have undertaken 
a tuberculosis survey and a comprehensive scheme for the control 
of the disease, comprising three main stages, each stage being 
expected to be worked out in a period of five years. This is all 
very good, but what is mainly necessary is that the people should 
have ample power of resistence to fight off the disease even 
béfore it is contracted, and such resistance can only be built up 
on the basis of adequate nutrition. 


If there is no indication in the report under review as to 
how such nutrition is to be provided, the fault lies not with the 
Director of Public Health but with the entire political and 
economic system of the country. For the problem of public 
health as well as that of population is at bottom a socio-economic 
rather than an administrative problem and it is this fact which 
all the three publications under review emphasize, Dr. 
Giyanchand and Dr. Mukherji systematically and of set purpose, 
Dr. Chatterji, indirectly and, may be, not quite deliberately. 


Any way, the Bengal Public Health Department did 
what ‘it could towards ameliorating the conditions of the people 
by carrying out its usual round of duties during the year under 
review. . For example, grants by Government towards supply of 
drinking water in the rural areas, as in the preceding year, were 
distributed among the different districts in accordance with the 
revised policy of distribution and disbursement of the annual 
grant for the improvement of rural water-supply. In their 
Resolution commenting on the Public Health Department’s 
Report Government express concern that proper steps are not 
being regularly taken by the local*‘bodies for due maintenance 
and repairs of the sources of water-supply provided by the 
Government. We are informed that‘with a-view to solving the 
grave problem of rural water-supply for drinking purposes 
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throughout the province within a definite period, the district 
boards were requested, during the year under report, to have a 
survey made of all existing sources of water-supply and to prep- 
area complete programme of water-supply through the expert 
agency of their engineering and health departments. After these 
schemes were chegked and examined by the local water-supply 
committees at the headquarters of thanas, subdivisions and dis- 
tricts, and submitted to Government for their approval, the 
question of financing and executing the schemes and other allied 
matters would be settled. 


The Director of Public Health has furnished an account 
of the school health services now in existence in Calcutta and 
in municipal and rural areas. The money allotted by Government 
during the year under review for giving ‘effect to the scheme for 
medical inspection in all high schools in the province, which 
was approved by Government in the Education Department in 
1938, could not be utilised owing to certain unforeseen circums- 
tances. With a view to imparting health education through 
schools, organising health examination of school children and 
providing medical relief to them, a School Hygiene Division 
under the Public Health Department was established on an 
experimental basis for a period of five years with one Assistant 
Director of Public Health, one Medical Inspector of School 
Hygiene, one Medical Inspectress of School Hygiene and certain 
other subordinate staff. A sum of Rs. 2,19300 was also allotted 
and spent for the same purpose among the different districts of 
the province from the Government of India’s second subvention 
for rural uplift. A further allotment of Rs.14,000 was made 
and spent out of the Central Government’s grant for schemes 
for small sanitary projects in the.rural areas. Other grants to 
local bodies included Rs. 1,20,000 for combating -kalazar, 
Rs. 50,000 for free vaccination and Rs. 4 lakhs for the free 
distribution of quinine, The Tuberculosis Association, Bengal, 
as well as the Bengal Branch of the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association were assisted with a grant of Ks.10,000 to 
each as in the preceding year. 


It appears that on the whole, the year 1989 was compa- 
ratively a better year for public health. It was free from any 
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natural calamity and wasa year of respite after the devastating 
flood of 1988. The rate of mortality from most of the principal 
diseases came down appreciably during the year under review. 
We are told that Government have under their serious consi- 
dération a comprehensive scheme for the reorganisation of the 
rural health services, which is proposed to ke introduced in the 
first instance in seven selectéd subdivisions in seven districts of 
which the district boards have agreed to adopt and participate 
in the scheme. 


The public however are fairly tired of schemes, compre- 
hensive or otherwise. Moreover, the problem of the health ofa 
province as big as Bengal is too vast and too complex to be 
solved by schemes, however perfectly devised, unless they are 
worked by the entire Governmental machinery. But such a 
co-ordinated attack on the problem of our public health implies 
airadical change of outlook on the part of the Government and 
of the forces behind the Government. Of such a change there 
is not the slightest indication in the latest Report of the Director 
of Public Health of the Government of Bengal or in the Govern- 
ment Resolution on the Report. 

Hiran Kumar Sanyal, M.A. 


CO-OPERATIVE CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


0OO-OPHERATIVH IDHALS, THE ONLY RHMEDY 
OF ABUSH 


Gpavisaging the cheerless prospect of the Co-operative 
Movement in this country, the Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, 

President of the All India Oo-operative Institutes’ Association and 
the All India Provincial Go-operative Binks’ Association at the 
the last meeting of these associations held at Bombay remarked 
—“I am oppressed by a feeling that the Movement has no 
genuine future before it and that its contribution to our national 
life will be little if it has to be carried on within the limits set 
to it by the Go-operative Societies Acts in force in the various 
Provinces and States and under the daily increasing control of 
the Departments of Co-operation as at present constituted.” 
It is our conviction that Co-operation as it is practised in this 
country never assumed the form and the magnitude the Move- 
ment has seen in the more advanced countries. Social and 
economic movement justifies its name only when it is of the 
people, for the people and by the people. Co-operation, in the 
form in which we know it, has been foisted on this country 
from above by the bureaucratic arm of an alien Government 
which has been regarded by the people at large with varying 
degrees of scepticism, apathy and distrust. It may be noticed 
that in every country of Europe and America if co-operation has 
flourished and the people have flourished through it, it was not 
primarily through state action but through the unselfish efforts 
of a band of enthusiastic voluntary workers. In Western America 
it was the Mormon priests. Io Belgium, Switzerland, Spain and 
Italy it was through bands of people organised through volunatry 
associations. In Ireland it was a band of educated and earnest 
people who formed themselves into the Irish Organisation 
Society and worked night and day for the economic uplift of 
Hire. In Denmark and Japan though it was initiated by the 
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state the people took it up readily and the Governments ‘of 
those ccuntres being national, helped the movement in every, 
conceivable way to make it a neaple s movement, 


In this country, on the other hand, it has been introduced 
and organised by an irresponsible tureaucracy in the from of 
the Co-operative Department, This organisation has hardly 
established any contact with the educated people of the country. 
The Qo-operative Department has miserably failed in their 
mission gud their actions deprived them of the valuable help of non- 
official enterprise. Again in the words of the Hon. Mr. Pantulu— 
“The Co-operative departments in the Provinces and States still 
‘remain steeped in old and out of date traditions, and their 
activities have not kept -pace with the developing needs of 
the people. Officers of the Co-operative Department still 
hug to their bosom theories and practices of foreign origin, 
some of which have become obsolete even in the 
countries of their birth. They have not yet established 
real contacts with the people and deal with files and papers 
than with men and women. They rely more on their statutory 
powers of control than on the efficacy of their ministrant ser- 
vices”. Sir Malcolm Darling acknowledges that the control excer- 
cised by Co-operative Department is not in harmony with “the 
pure gospel of co-operation”. In his presidential address 
delivered at the 28th Mysore Provincial co-operative conferance, 
Mr. A. V. Ramnathan, Minister of Law observed—“To me it 
looks as if this attempt to secure the development of Co-operation 
through all powerful Department is like seeking to promote 
Pemooresy by totalitarian methods.” 


In Bengal, apart from fundamental defécts, even the adminis- 
tration of the Department. cannot claim to have been efficiently 
conducted, The glaring defects and maladministration of the 
Department have long called for an exposure and such an eye- 
opener from Rai Sanat Kumar Chatterjee PERR & veroran 
toro pararon] is a published sec a i aea i 
: What has been said by the Hon’ Mr Pantulu‘and many 
another sincere observers of the evil effects due tò the official 
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guidance of the Movement apply very greatly to Bengal. To 
proclaim it a Movement in Bengal isa sheer mockery of the 
spirit of co-operation. There could never be a movement ; 
what has been, is only a machination of the Co-operative 
Department. So long as this baneful practice exists and 
the intelligentia eand public spirited men of the country 
are withheld from taking any active part this departmental 
adventure can never be converted into a peoples movement. 
Without a revival of co-operative enthusiasm and idealism 
the amelioration of the economic distress of the people on 
a genuinely co-operative basis is unthinkable and a co-operative 
progress towards that end is impossible. 


URGHNOY OF RHOONSTRUOTION 


n the “Review of the Co-operative movement in India” 
the Agricultural credit Department of the Reserve Bank 
of India, the Co-operative movement in India has been divided 
into three different stages—“a period of quick preliminary 
growth and setting of the general lines of its frame work up to 
the time of the comprehensive review of the progress of the 
movement by the Maclagan Committee in 1915;a phase of 
rapid expansion during the post-war decade up lo 1929 during 
which the weaknesses in the structure noticed by the Maclagan 
Committee were accentuated; and the period of depression 
which put the movement to its test and saw its partial collapse 
in large parts of the country.” 


While this description of the distinct phases of the move- 
ment applies to India as a whole the further contention of the 
Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India that 
“from this period of trial weare now emerging into a new stage 
of reconstruction and reorganisation” does not apply to Bengal. 
Here in Bengal the Movement—if it be called a movement at all— 
has ceased to exist. We have never hesitated to say that this 
is the result of injudicious official handling, and no serious 
attempt has so far been made for its reorganisation and 
reconstruction. 
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Urgent measures to save the movement from collapse 
and to restore the confidence of the public were deemed 
necessary and steps to rehabilitate the Co-operative Socities 
' and banks have been taken in almost all the Provinces and 
States in India. In Bengal which possesses the largest number 
of societies whose members have been ecrushed down by 
economic depression, where considerable public money invested 
as deposits, the main source of working capital of the banks 
is - in peril and the public confidence has been 
rudely shaken, curiously enough no steps have yet 
been thought necessary to revitalise the movement 
‘and to restore the lost confidence of ' the country. 
The pressing demand of the public and the non-official co- 
Operators for the appointment of an expert committee for 
this purpose has been consistently ignored. The legislatures 
wera silenced by a solemn assurance of an enquiry committee 
which never came into being. The former Registrar drew 
@ scheme of rehabilitation of the societies in 1988 which 
has been shelved. The scheme formulated by the committee | 
appointed by the Directors of the Bengal Provincial Co- 
operative Bank and approved by the conference of non- 
official co-operative workers in 1940 went unheeded. Thus all 
attempts for reconstruction of the movement proved abortive. 
On the other hand all that the Government did to justify 
their solemn declaration—‘the Government fully intend to 
support the co-operative movement in the province .and will 
not allow it fall into serious danger’’- was to advance some 
Money through the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank 
for -providing short term crop-loan toa few old rural societies 
and to some new societies specially organised for the purpose. We 
have pointed aut in previous issues the futility of such 
haphazard measures which at their best were calculated to 
prove the mere existence of the movement rather than 
to introduce any effective reform. If Reconstruction can be 
taken to be only another name for publishing interesting statistics 
about the number of societies and the volume of loan 


advanced, then of course the policy of granting such crop 
loan has served its purpose, for apart from yielding fignres 
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for statistics the measure has done nothing to stem the 
rapidity with which the movement is collapsing. 3 a 


Nothing is known of what the Bengal EE 
Department is contemplating to do. Eut it can be said 
without reservation that no proper solution of the crisis is 
feasible by a department with an unenviable record of forty 
years of waste behind them. The new stage of reconstruction 
and reorganisation as indicated by the Reserve Bank of India 
has not yet taken place in Bengal, where the- artificial 
movement is still in the third stage. This is unique. 
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THA NEW MINISTHR OF CO-OPERATION 


he appointment of _ the Hon’ble Khan 
Bahadur Hashem Ali Khan asthe Minister of 


Oo- -operation in the recently reconstituted Bengal cabinet has 
produced general satisfaction. It is hoped that the éxperience 
of the Hon’blo Mr, Hashem Ali Khan of the management of the 
democratic institutions like the District Board and other local bodies 
will be utilised in freeing the Co-operative Movement from the 
trammels of officialism so as to make it a democratic movement. 
Under the present constitution, the ministers being responsible to 
the people are expected to work in harmony with the popular will, 
Co-operation as is now on its last legs, and the passing of the 
new Co-operative Act has still more paralysed it. No wonder 
that popular feeling should be averse to the movement. Such 
circumstances present a difficult task for the new minister, 
But we may assure the Hon. Minister that if he honestly 
endeavour to set matters right he will get the very best assistance 
and co-operation not only of the non-official co-operators but 
also of the general public. While welcoming his appointment, 
we confidently look forward to the fulfilment -of these 
expectations, 
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The General Circular No. 2 of 1941 of the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies Bengal contains the following : 


“Tt has come to notice that Co-operative Societies do 
not return the loan bonds to the borrowers concerned after they 


‘have cleared off their debts. The practice is not only unfair but 


also leaves room for fraud. As soon as a loan is redeemed the 
Society loses its right to retain the bonds in respect of such loans 
and such bonds must be returned to the borrower and the fact 
noted in the loan ledger,’ - - 


Reports. received from some ‘societies reveal that 
some difficulties will cropup if the instructions are 
strictly followed. Some opinions are given below : — 


B. N. Riy. Urban Bank, Ltd. have decided that as the 
return of Loan Bonds to borrowers after they clear their dues 
involve the Society in great deal of extra work and 
expenditure, they may be exempted from complying with the 
requirements of the circular. They have also suggested that the 
loan bonds may be destroyed by the Society itself after a lapse of 
8 years from the date of liquidation of a loan or after such period 
as may be determined by the Registrar. 


Bengal Secretariat Oo-operative Credit Society, Ld. 
have decided to ruturn the Joan bonds to the borrowers as soon 
as it is redeemed, the fact being noted in the loan ledger. 


E. I. Rly. Co-op. Society, Ld. have held that almost 
all the loans issued by. the Society being renewals of old loans, 
the bonds of previous loans form a part of renewed loans and 
as such, they cannot be parted with by the Society. All that 
the Society can do is to make a remark on the bond itself as 
goon as the loan concerning it is closed. Further, all recoveries 
of loans are made by the railway administration through their 
salary bills which are their permanent records and it being so, it 
is an impossibility with the Society to make any fraudulent use 
of closed bonds. The retention of bond by the Society will on 
the other hand save & good deal of postage every year. 
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E B. Rly. Co-op. Society, Ld. holds that orders 
. of the Registrar cannot be complied with owing to 
the fact that (a) practical difficulties are experienced 
generally in Court cases of the Society and private suits of the 
members, and (b) huge task is involved in returning so many 
bonds to proper parties. Their practice in such cases being ! 

(i) Facilities are given to reborrowing members by 
taking into account (in anticipation) the current deductions. 
Realisation is made through another agency—the Corporation 
agency—remittance for which is received much later. Bonds, 
as such, do not close by reborrowing, 


(ii) Bonds are legal documents and main vouchers 
for payments and are required to be kept for audit purposes 
and future references till they are time-barred. 


(iii) In Court cases requisition has continued to be 
made by courts for production of old bonds for verification of 
signatures. 


(iv) Return of old bonds will mean undue inflation of 
artificial work. In some cases return to proper parties after a 
lapse of 6 to 8 years may not prove practicable. In case of 
return of a bond proper receipt and seriatim is required to be 
maintained as a permanent record for verification in case of any 
misunderstanding in subsequent years. 


(v) The existing system under which Loan Ledgers change 
every year, & separate Index Register for all returns to be- made 
are required to be maintained and the procedure of return and 
maintenance of receipts will involve and usher in room for a lot 
of omissions and commissions, it is felt that it is not practicable 


to return paid-up bonds. 


Edited, Printed and Putlished by 
Haran Oh. Mukherjee 
at the Bengal Co-operative Press, for and on behalf of the Bengal 
Co-operative Alliance, 16, Syed Amir Ali Avenue, Calcutta. 
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